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High pressure 
processing... including 
Hydrogenation 


Truland announces 

the installation of 
Hydrogenation and Autoclave 
reaction facilities 

for 

high pressure operations. 


May we serve you? 
Your inquiry will be 
treated in confidence. 


Send for new booklet 
which describes our operation 


TRULAND CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


Division of THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES 





| say 


Name your favorite—Continental makes them both 


in quality and quantity with first-class service 


Continental isn’t taking sides in this debate! We're ready to 
supply you with either oblong or round type cans for your 
anti-freeze. The popular, prestige-pack oblong can saves 
space, affords easier stacking and handling. On the other 
hand, the familiar round can has plenty of friends, too. 
Both types are precision-made to meet highest standards of 
quality. So make your own choice of style. Then call in your 


Continental man for some really first-class service. 


March 7, 1959 « Chemical Week 


Also round quarts! 


Of course Continental also 
makes round quart anti-freeze 
cans to give you a complete 
selection. 


\ 


> CONTINENTAL 
<u € can company 


Eastern Division: 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
Central Division: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
Canadian Division: 5595 Pare Street, Montreal, Que. 
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the first 99+% purity Terephthalic acid 


From years-ahead planning, Oronite announces availability 
of large scale production of highly pure Terephthalic acid— 
a chemical intermediate with great growth potential in the 
fiber and plastics industries. 


Oronite Terephthalic, a light-colored, fine crystalline 
dibasic acid, may offer you new opportunities in present 
and potential products. 


Why not call Oronite—any office—and discuss Terephthalic 
with an Oronite representative. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY SUBSIDIARY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 

SALES OFFICES « New York, Boston, Wilmington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Houston, 
Tulsa, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattie 

Foreign Affiliate: California Chemical International, inc., San Francisco, Geneva, Panama 
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These Stratco Effluent Refrigera- 
tion reactors are part of the alkyl- 
ation section of Texas Butadiene 
& Chemical Corporation’s plant 
in Channelview, Texas. The unit 
obtains its butylene feed from the 
dehydrogenation of butane into 
butadiene and butylene. Depend- 
ing on marketing requirements, 
the butylene may be used to make 
alkylate or recyled back into 
butadiene production. Alkylation 
capacity is 6,500 b.p.s.d. 








ALKYLATION 


There are no easy answers 


Automobile engines will continue to demand 
higher performance from gasolines. Octane 
numbers will rise and sensitivity ratings will 
decrease. More gasoline will be produced, and 
more of it will be of premium grade. The 
refiners’ answer to this challenge will be alkyl- 
ate—lots of it. 

Adding alkylation capacity involves some When you consider expansion... 
complex decisions, the weighing of a multitude the most important investment 
of factors. Which process to invest in undera_ ! you can make is in the 
given set of conditions; what level of quality creative ability of men. 
to aim for; how large a plant to build—these 
are difficult questions. To answer them FEL TOR 
requires a thorough understanding of all the ; 
processes, their economics and their practica- Engineers and Constructors 
bility under various circumstances. 

Nearly one-fourth of all the alkylation 
plants existing today were designed and built 
by Fluor. This fund of practical experience 
encompasses all processes under a great vari- 
ety of circumstances. Fluor’s broad knowledge 
of alkylation should be most helpful to you in 
planning a plant to fit your set of conditions. 

The Fluor brochure, “Alkylation Plants,” 
is a brief guide to the various processes. Write 
to Dept. 13, The Fluor Corporation, Ltd., 2500 
South Atlantic Boulevard, Los Angeles 22, 

California. 





TALL~ TALK ~ Arizon 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 








HOW MUCH TALL O(L I§ THERE ? 
RIGHT NOW, TALL OIL IS IN GOOD SUPPLY. BUT, 
EVEN WHEN IT ISN'T, ARIZONAS SOURCE 
IS ASSURED BECAUSE WE GET OUR 
BLACK LIQUOR SOAP FROM AMERICAS 
LARGEST PAPER COMPANY. THIS GIVES 
ARIZONA CUSTOMERS A CONSTANT, 
RELIABLE SOURCE OF ACINTOL* 


TALL OIL PRODUCTS. p ¥ | ‘ ECONOMICAL VEHICLE 
$ FOR QUALITY FLATS 


FLAT PAINTS REALLY GO PLACES WHEN 
VERSATILE ACINTOL TALL OIL PRODUCTS 
ARE THE VEHICLE! YOU REAP THE SAVINGS- 
WHILE PRODUCING PREMIUM PRODUCTS. 
FOR TALL OIL COSTS LESS — WHILE IT 
DOES A WONDERFUL voB ! 


aS 4 


TALL OLLIE 
OR BUSINESS 


. ARIZONA IS UNIQUE BECAUSE TALL 
MAKES L/GHT WORK OIL DERIVATIVES ARE OUR PRIMARY 
CONCERN. ALL OF OUR PEOPLE, 
OF HEAVY CLEANING mn aa © PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT WORK 
WHEN SCRUB SOAPS ARE IN ORDER— —  _ TOGETHER TO PROVIDE ONLY TALL 
THINK ABOUT ACINTOL FA-! AND BA-2 ; a ot OIL AND PINENE PRODUCTS...THE 
TALL OIL FATTY ACIDS. ACINTOL- Peres ae - BASIS FOR SOME OF THE WORLD'S 
BASE SOAPS ARE JUST THE THINGS : FINEST PROOUCTS, MADE BY 
WHERE CLEANING IS WANTED, ne >»). OUR CUSTOMERS 
WITHOUT THE PROBLEM OF SuDS ! ee 
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Arizona Chemical Company Res... Pee Oe 
(Incorporated) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
ACINTOL D and ACINTOL DLR Special Distilled Tall Oil - ACINTOL FA-| and FA-2 Fatty Acids - ACINTOL R Tall Oil Rosin 

ACINTOL P Tall Oil Pitch - ACINTENE* Terpenes 
DISTRIBUTORS: A. 3. Lynch & Co., Los Angeles, Alameda + Charles Albert Smith Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver + TT. G. Cooper & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia «+ Fetac Gil and Chemical Co., Chicago + George E. Moser & Son, Inc., Detroit + Donald McKay Smith Co., Cleveland + Thompson- 


Hayward Chemical Co., Houston and New Orleans + Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., Dallas + N. S. Wilson & Sons, Boston + M. J. Daly Company, 
Ludlow, Ky. «© Great Western Chemical Co., Seattle and Portland, Oregon + Welch, Holme & Clark Co., Inc., NewYork + Whitaker Oil Co., Atlanta 


¥ 
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swers to adhesives problems 


All resins manufactured by Shawinigan Resins — 54 
grades now in commercial use — are available for the pro- 
duction of a wide variety of top quality adhesives. 
GELVA 
14 grades of polyvinyl acetate emulsions 
8 grades of polyviny] acetate solid resins 
3 grades of polyviny] acetate resin solutions 
6 grades of polyvinyl acetate copolymer resins 
2 grades of polyvinyl acetate derivatives 
GELVATOL 
12 grades of polyvinyl alcohol 
BUTVAR 
5 grades of polyvinyl butyral 


FORMVAR 
4 grades of polyvinyl formal 


GELVA®, GELVATOL®, BUTVAR® and FORMVAR® 


emulsions and resins for adhesives by 
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These resins vary in viscosity, molecular weight, total sol- 
ids, blocking resistance, mechanical stability, tolerances, 
adhesion, hydroxyl content, and other properties. What- 
ever your requirements, Shawinigan provides a complete 
range of viny] acetate resins for formulating adhesives that 
bond anything from paper-to-paper to metal-to-metal. 

If you manufacture adhesives Shawinigan is your best 
single source for raw materials. For complete details write 
Shawinigan Resins Corporation, Department 1199 
Springfield 1, Massachusetts. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA 
NEW YORK 


- fF -™ 
SHAWINIGAN 


RESINS od 
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This informative booklet on Reilly 
Aminopyridines gives the physical 
constants, specifications, and illustra- 
tive reactions of ten Aminopyridines. 
Write today for your copy of this booklet. 


REILLY TAR @& 


MERCHANTS BANK BUILDING || |/ ™ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


AN EASY WAY TO LOWER 
FREIGHT COSTS . 























On Your Concentrates 


Ship less liquid . more con- 
centrate . . . per freight dollar! Say 
you ship 50 tons of concentrate 
with a moisture content of 17%, 
but by a change in your mill you 
could cut the moisture content to 
7%. That would mean 5 tons more 
concentrate shipped for the same 
freight cost! 


Use The Eimco 
Agidisc Filter 


It has helped more operators 
(names of users on request) save 
money in shipping concentrates 
than any other single piece of pro- 
cessing equiment, by reducing 
moisture content of concentrates to 
the lowest (by competitive tests) 
percent of any given material. It 
does it faster, at less cost and better 
than any other method, 


Want Proof? Get all the details 
by writing The Eimco Corporation, 
P. O. Box 300, Salt Lake City 10, 
Utah. 


THE EIMCO fete) ite) Pile), 


MANUFACTURING \ RESEARCH AND 

DIVISIONS XK DEVELOPMENT 

Salt Lake City, Utoh 3 Palatine, Minois 
SALES @ ENGINEERING @ SERVICE 
All Principal Cities Throughout the World 


INDUSTRIES 





Hercules Powder Company 
900 Market Street 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Please send me literature on the proper 


ties and uses of Penton and “The ABC's 
of Penton for Corrosion Resistance 


Name __ 





Title 


Company Address____ 


HERE'S PROOF THAT PENTON' 
RESISTS CORROSION 

EVEN AFTER 33 MONTHS’ 
EXPOSURE TO CHEMICALS 


Shown above is an unretouched photograph of a 2-inch William Powell Y-Valve after 
33 months of continuous service under highly corrosive conditions. Placed in service 
in September, 1955, in the inlet to the hydrochloric acid transfer pump in a chemical 
plant, the valve was removed in June, 1958, when a leak occurred in the gasket at the 
spool piece connection. The Penton lining and plug are as good as new. Service 
conditions involved 30 to 33°% HCl from 0 to 35°C. 

Such “proved in action” case histories are not unusual for Penton—the new 
thermoplastic polymer with exceptional corrosion resistance. Valves, pipe and fittings, 
pumps and meters, flame sprayed or whirl sintered metal parts—all are now available 
with the extra protection only Penton can provide. 

To learn more about Penton, write for your copy of “The ABC’s of Penton for 
Corrosion Resistance” and the technical brochure on the properties and uses of 
Penton. Whether you make or use processing equipment you'll find that Penton 
may well be the answer to many of your corrosion problems. 


* Hercules Registered Trademark for Chlorinated Polyether 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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state atti! 


Yes, Witcarbs save you from 4¢ to 9¢ a gallon when they're used as a partial substitute for prime white , 
pigments in paints! And, you get the same hiding power as paints made with only prime pigments. 4 


Witcarbs are chemically precipitated calcium carbonates manufactured to rigid specifications to insure 
uniform quality. Their fine particle size—in range of prime pigments—is the key to lower cost formula- 
tions that provide maximum hiding power with retention of equivalent gloss and color. Witcarb W is the 
whitest substance known—brighter than the prime pigments and all other extenders. Paints formulated 
with Witcarb W have brighter whiteness. The Witcarbs are readily dispersed in all paint formulations 
including latex paints and are effective in controlling flooding and floating of colors. 


Write today for Technical Bulletin W-4. It describes the four types of Witcarbs that are available and 
has typical formulations for enamel and alkyd paints. Witco Chemical Company, Inc., Dept. CW-3, prnaesgpeg ore 


Atlanta * Houston * los 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 1; N.Y. Angeles * San Francisco 
Oakville, Ontario * London 
and Manchester, England 


* Akron 


Witco Chemicals for the paint industry include: Stearates « Driers « Extenders « Emulsifiers * Surface Active 
Agents « Plasticizers + Flatting Agents + Antifouling Agents * Viscosity Modifiers + Phthalic Anhydride + 
Carbon Blacks— Remember Witco...A Growing Source of Chemicals for Industry 
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You Should 


(mist eliminators-entrainment separators) 


to get Clean Separation 
of vapor from liquid 
in your process equipment! 


WHY? 


To improve overhead product quality, 
or to eliminate liquid overhead losses, 
and permit increased throughput rates. 


WHERE? 


YORKMESH DEMISTERS 


improve the performance of: 


Vacuum Towers @ Distillation Equipment @ 
Ges Absorbers © Scrubbers 
. Seporators, Knock-Out, or Steam Drums 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send details on type of process vessel 
of operation, vapor flow rate, pressure, 
temperature, and density or molecular 
weight; approximate amount of entrain- 
ed liquid, viscosity, and specific gravity. 
Furnish drawing or sketch, if possible. 

send for Bulletin No. 21. 


YORK 


OTTO H. YORK CO., INC. 
6 CENTRAL AVE. » WEST ORANGE, N. v. 


@ Evaporators 
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OPINION 


A Temperament for Politics 


To THE Epitor: It is all to the 
good that CHEMICAL WEEK, in its 
Feb. 7 issue, raised the question of 
the businessman’s proper role in poli- 
tics. I say all to the good, if the dis- 
cussion the question invites brings the 
nature of politics itself into clearer 
focus. 

Politics, as I understand it, con- 
cerns itself with all aspects of com- 
munal life. [Why must] the proposed 
accent for the businessman be on such 
key areas as “pricing, antitrust, tariffs, 
regulation, labor’? . . . What about 
the need for schools? For adequate 
medical care? For decent housing? 
For national security? | am reluctant 
to believe that businessmen are indif- 
ferent to these needs. As a very 
practical matter, I know that they 
cannot be indifferent to them unless 
they intend to migrate entirely out of 
American life. 

If they mean to retain their active 
citizenship, then the only kind of poli- 
tics they can pursue is one that travels 
under the broad banner of citizen- 
ship, and not under the narrow ban- 
ner of this and that company, seek- 
ing this and that narrow—if wholly 
legitimate—economic end. By ll 
means, let businessmen step out in 
front and lead drives to get every- 
one registered in the party of his 
choice. Let him lead drives to get 
rank-and-file people to contribute 
such funds as they can to the party 
of their choice. Let businessmen free- 
ly exercise their own “right of peti- 
tion” in making known their own 
views about matters of special con- 
cern to their own enterprises. All such 
actions are expressive of good citizen- 
ship. 

But they defeat their purpose if the 
politics they pursue proceeds on the 
assumption that they are somehow a 
race apart from all other citizens, and 
a majority race at that. Viewed in 
terms of the total population, busi- 
nessmen—as owners and managers— 
are in the minority. For that matter, 
every other interest, when viewed 
alongside of the total population, is 
also in a minority. We are, in fact, 
a nation of minorities. No one in- 
terest is large enough all by itself to 
form a majority, and thus to win 
control of the government and to 
manage it for its own ends. This 


simple, arithmetical fact explains why 
the tide of public opinion invariably 
runs against any one interest that 
pursues an egocentric policy to the 
exclusion of what the nation itself 
needs for its future life and growth as 
a nation. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the 
real politics for businessmen to pur- 
sue lies well beyond what can be 
learned in a “kit” of materials put 
out by any company or association. 
It lies well beyond the decision of the 
kind of political statements plant 
managers should issue, the role to be 
played by the board chairman, the 
role to be played by the lower ech- 
elons, and so on. The politics for 
businessmen to pursue as individual 
citizens is the all-encompassing poli- 
tics that is traditional in America. It 
is the politics of group diplomacy 
whose aim, achieved by discussion 
and compromise in which everyone 
gives a little and takes a little, is to 
reconcile the rival needs of many is- 
terests so that a majority consensus 
of some sort can be realized. 

This is no airy-fairy statement of 
the matter. The demonstrable truth is 
that businessmen’s temperament and 
wisdom for the politics of group di- 
plomacy are recognizable to their 
fellow citizens across the country. In 
consequence, they have had the stout 
support of the laboring and the farm- 
ing interests, fully as much as they 
have had the support of their fellow 
businessmen; and with that support, 
they have been raised to high elec- 
tive or appointive offices. On the 
other hand, the businessman who is 
more devoted to rigid ideologies than 
he is to changing realities, who thinks 
that his material success makes him a 
supreme judge of all things without 
hard study; he who is totally absorbed 
with the problems of self to the ex- 
clusion of the problems of others— 
this sort of businessman is rarely re- 
warded with the trust of public office, 
and if he gets it by chance, he 
doesn’t hold it very long. The reason 
he doesn’t is because he is altogether 
alien to the ruling spirit of the great 
mass of Americans—whose suffrage 
he needs if he is to get anywhere in 
politics. 

JosEPH M. BAIRD 
President 

Baird Chemicals Corp. 
New York 
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Plants at Pine Bluff, Ark. * Palatka, Fla. 
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* Wellsburg, W. Va. 


THEY 

BUY 

the BRAND 
with the 
SIDE 
HANDLE 


HUDSON 
MULTIWALLS 


for further information write: 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
477 Madison Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. 
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Milestones in Hydride Chemistry... 


NU\WV-PELLETIZED BOROHYDRIDES! 


For continuous fixed-bed, in-stream 


carbonyl group and peroxide reductions 


High purity MHI sodium borohydride and MHI potassium boro- 
hydride are now available in smooth, cornerless pellets. 
Simplifying handling and eliminating dust, the new pelleted 
borohydrides open applications in fixed-bed purification to 
remove carbonyl or peroxides from gaseous or liquid olefins, 
diolefins, alcohols and glycols, amines and aminoalcohols, ethers 
and polyethers, acrylonitrile and chlorinated hydrocarbons. 


Sizes of the new pellets are 10/32” and 24/32” in diameter. 
Bulk density averages five pounds to the gallon. The pellets are 


hard and resist crushing or dusting. Further information and 
technical service is yours without obligation. Write, wire, or 
phone today! 


New, too! NaBH,-SWS Write for com- 
plete details concerning MHI Sodium Borohydride SWS — 
the new stabilized water solution form that cuts the 
price of NaBH, more than in half! 


CHEMICAL HYDRIDE DIVISION 


“th, Metat Hydrides Incorporated 


37 CONGRESS STREET, BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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—Me P. coke 


‘Wait there's more...it says... 


‘Spencer Service Is Wonderful!” 


NEED NITRIC ACID?... 


You can be sure of getting fast, dependable nitric acid 


service when you contact Spencer Chemical Company. 
Spencer produces nitric acid in four specific gravities— 
“a 36°, 38°, 40°, and 42° Baumé. Get the complete 
Write for your free copy of Spencer Chemical facts by writing for Spencer’s new Nitric Acid Booklet. 


Company's new 16-page Nitric Acid Booklet. 
A copy will be sent you without obligation. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
America’s Growing Name iM Chemicale 


SPENCER PRODUCTS: Ammonia (Commercial, Refrigeration and Metal Treating Grades) ®© Aqua Ammonia 

@ 83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution @ Prilled Ammonium Nitrate ®© Methanol @ Formaldehyde @ FREZALL 

(Spencer Dry Ice) @ Liquid CO. © Cylinder Ammonia @ Nitric Acid @ ‘‘Poly-Eth’’ Polyethylene © Spencer 

Nylon @ “Mr. N’ Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer @ SPENSOL GREEEN and URA-GREEEN (Spencer Nitrogen 
Solutions) @ SPEN-AMM (Spencer Anhydrous Ammonia 


GENERAL OFFICES: Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Missouri 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City; First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, 
Illinois; Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia; 2158 Union Avenve Bldg., Memphis, Tennessee 
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put “protect-appeal” 
In cosmetics 


Re 
a 


WITH DOW CORNING SILICONE FLUIDS 


At work or at play, women like the protection of silicones in creams and lotions. 


Dow Corning silicone fluids help cosmetics 
soothe and smooth. Their water-repellency adds 
longer effectiveness and prevents many irritants 
from reaching the skin. In addition, silicones do 
not turn rancid, are unaffected by heat or cold, 
and leave a pleasant non-greasy feel. Dow 
Corning silicone fluids developed for cosmetics 


Adhesives, defoamers, lubricants, cosmetic and 
polish additives, electrical varnishes, paint 
resins, intermediates, Silastic” (silicone rubber), 
Sight Savers”, paper coatings, laminating 
resins, water repellents, and release agents. 


When you consider the entire cost, 


silicones cost less. 


WATER-REPELLENT ... LONGER-LASTING 


and toiletries provide an unusual combination 
of properties that enables you to make good 
products better — increase sales. These fluids 
are already being included in hand creams, 
sun-tan lotions, baby powders, hairsprays and 
many other items. Future applications are 
virtually unlimited... how about your product? 


YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR ALL SILICONES... DOW CORNING 


These and many other Dow Corning Silicones 
are cutting costs for industry . . . and are help- 
ing to make good products better. For more 
information, call the branch office nearest you 
or write direct to Dow Corning, Dept. 3315. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Look at the foreign scene: 





A U.S. partner for an Argentine Chemical enterprise is being 
sought by SOMISA, Argentine steel producer, seeking an outlet for coke- 
oven by-products. The company plans to build three blast furnaces; the 
first will start up late this year, the second in ’62 and the third is slated for 
construction within 10 years. Prospective output from each furnace would 
yield 7,900 metric tons/year of ammonium sulfate, 1,640 metric tons of 
crude naphthalene, 4,900 metric tons of benzene, plus other derivatives. 





More major U.S. investments in Australia’s chemical industry 
are in the works. They could total $70 million—in addition to the $50- 
million petrochemical venture recently launched (CW, Feb. 14, p. 24). 
Chemical Construction Co. ( New York) and Power & Gas Corp., a Brit- 
ish company, are drafting plans to build a large ammonium sulfate plant 
at Rockhampton, Queensland. American Smelting and Refining’s Isa Mines 
Ltd. is weighing the advisability of building a zinc smelter plant at Towns- 
ville. At least two other U.S. mining companies are reported to be con- 
sidering major projects. 





Mexico’s petrochemical plans moved a big step closer to fulfill- 
ment this week. Four U.S. banks signed a $40-million loan agreement with 
Pemex, the Mexican government’s oil monopoly, which plans to build and 
operate much of the country’s petrochemical industry. The new funds will 
finance pipe purchases for the long-projected 500-mile gas line from 
Pemex’s refineries in southern Mexico to Mexico City. This loan is an out- 


growth of the $20-million loan, announced several months ago but never 
signed. 





While he’s in the U.S. this week, Pemex President Pasqual 
Gutierrez Roldan (CW, Dec. 20, ’58, p. 22) will be talking petrochemicals 
with several U.S. companies. On his agenda: explanatory talks with Fluor, 
Arthur G. McKee, and Foster Wheeler about engineering help for three 
proposed anhydrous ammonia plants. Last week, five European banks 
granted Pemex a $15-million credit to buy equipment for these plants from 
European manufacturers (CW Business Newsletter, Feb. 28). Additional 


orders for equipment, as well as engineering, may go to U.S. companies, 
Roldan told CW. 


From London, there’s word that flexible plastic barges are 
making their first commercial voyages—and finding buyers. In the Soviet 
Union, plans are under way for plastic-hulled river vessels. 





Under development for several years, a 100-ft.-long nylon and 
rubber plastic sausage, towed by a 45-hp. launch, made its first com- 
mercial trip in England. It moved some 10,000 gal. of kerosene from a 
refinery to storage tanks 10 miles away. Barge maker Dracone Development 
Ltd. termed the voyage completely successful, proudly revealed that two 
barges have been ordered for use in West Africa. 





Business 
Newsletter 
(Continued) 





The Russian approach to cheaper vessels calls for an experi- 
mental river freighter 107 ft. long with a 100-metric-ton cargo capacity. 
Its hull will be constructed from a two-layer plastic sheet, with foamed 
plastic between layers. Steel shapes, mainly to support the power plant, 


will comprise the frame, but plastic will be used as much as possible else- 
where. 





Du Pont attorneys won another important antitrust skirmish 
with the government last week. The government sought to broaden its 
case for quick disposal of Du Pont’s 23% interest in General Motors by 
introducing documents that allegedly showed GM was a favored customer. 





But Federal Judge Walter LaBuy sustained a Du Pont objection 
that the documents were irrelevant. LaBuy did admit into evidence a gen- 
eral statement on Du Pont'’s trade relations with auto firms, which showed 
Du Pont sales to GM were higher than those to Ford and Chrysler. 

* 


Late year-end earnings reports tie up the loose ends of °58’s 
financial package. 





National Distillers’ 58 after-tax net totaled $20.1 million, com- 
pared with $23 million in 57. Sales were $524.3 million vs. $538.5 million 
the previous year. President John Bierwirth reports polyethylene out- 
stripped industrial alcohol, for the first time, as the company’s biggest 
dollar-volume product (see also p. 27). 


Foote Mineral’s ’58 sales dropped to $24.6 million, from $24.9 


million in ’57. Net income totaled $2.1 million, off 7% . Although cancella- 
tion of lithium stockpiling by the Atomic Energy Commission has hurt, 
Foote President L. G- Bliss predicts new industrial markets “will catch up 
to our production in 18 months to two years.” 


Victor Chemical posted sales of $52.6 million vs. °57’s $52.2 
million. But net earnings fell to $3.5 million, off 5.5%. So far in °59, 


Chairman August Kochs reports, “sales are slightly ahead of the cor- 
responding date last year.” 


In the booming drug industry, American Home Products Corp. 
upped °58 earnings to $42.4 million, from $38.6 million in °57. Sales rose 
5%, to $116.6 million. 


Abbott Laboratories chalked up the best earnings in its history, 
netted $12.9 million, compared with $12.7 million in ’°57. Sales were up 
5%, to $116.6 million. 


In its second fiscal quarter ended Dec. 31, International Min- 
erals & Chemical boosted sales to $23.5 million, from $23.3 million in the 
comparable °57 period. But profits slumped to $739,000, down 19.8%. 


Interchemical’s year-end sales hit $109.5 million off slightly 
from °57’s $109.8 million. But profits shot ahead to $4.7 million, up 
19.3%. President H. B. Woodman attributes the gain to Interchemical’s 
cost-cutting program, plus a second-half sales recovery. 
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“do it yourself” sodium dispersions? 


Why not? With the modern equipment 4. You make only the dispersions you want when 
available, you can make your own dispersions you want them. 
and enjoy several outstanding advantages: We'll be glad to send you all the facts on modern dis- 


1. You can make any quantity you desire. persion equipment and our booklet-— USING “ETHYL” 
SODIUM IN DISPERSED FORM—which describes the 


2. You have closer control on adjusting particle size é ; ; 
preparation of dispersions for laboratory, plant or 


to your specific needs. 
: ; ; commercial use. 
3. You reduce the tendency of dispersions to settle 


out, oxidize or agglomerate. For your copy, simply mail coupon below. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Gort industry 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. © CHICAGO « TULSA « LOS ANGELES 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


([] Please send more NAME 
information on 
Dispersions Equipment 

[) Please have 
Engineer call 
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The Uttrawets wet, penetrate, clean and emulsify. 





Philadelphia, Providence, Charlotte, Chicago, Les Angeles 


ATLANTIC In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division 


of Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


In Europe: Atlantic Chemicals SAB, 
PETROLEUM Antwerp, Belgium 
CH EMICALS in South America: Atlantic Refining 


Company of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 
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Editor-in-chief Howard C. E. Johnson and Editorial Director 
Sidney D. Kirkpatrick study designs for the new CW award. 


. are proud to announce the first 


Award for 


Chemical (anagement Achievement 


On Tuesday, Dec. 1 of this year, the first CHEMICAL WEEK 
award for management achievement will be presented to a 
company in the chemical process industries. 

This new award recognizes chemical management's contri- 
bution, the vision and leadership that converts theory into 
profitable reality. 

Who is eligible for the award? What is its purpose? Who 
will judge the nominations? And how does it differ from the 
Chemical Engineering award? These questions are answered 
on pages 22 and 24. 





Richard B. Schneider 


Hoke S. Simpson 


Roland P. Soule 


Francis S. Williams 


H. B. Maynard 


Walter G. Whitman, chairman of the award committee 


Purpose: Unlike the Chemical En- 
gineering achievement award—which 
recognizes outstanding engineering 
contributions — the CHEMICAL WEEK 
award will be granted for demonstra- 
tion of outstanding management talent 
in some particular field. 

Centralization or decentralization; 
integration or diversification through 
internal growth or acquisition; corpo- 
rate or departmental reorganization; 
handling of debt or equity capital; 
commercial chemical development and 
marketing; employee, public or com- 
munity relations—these are typical 
areas that will be combed for out- 
standing management action. 

The award will be presented to a 
company, or division or department 
of a company, rather than to an in- 
dividual. It will cover activities dating 
back to Jan. 1, 1954, and be presented 
coincidentally with the Chemical En- 
gineering achievement award. 

The Judges: An _ 11-member 
award committee has been selected 
from among leaders in finance, edu- 
cation and management. Chairman: 
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Walter G. Whitman, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, with 
Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editorial direc- 
tor of CHEMICAL WEEK and Chemical 
Engineering, serving as vice-chairman. 
Howard C. E. Johnson, editor-in-chief 
of CHEMICAL WEEK, will serve as 
secretary, without the right to vote. 
No committee member will render 
judgment on any organization he has 
served as employee, officer or consult- 
ant since Jan. 1, 1954. 

The following will serve: 

e Richard B. Schneider, vice-pres- 
ident and director, Empire Trust 
Co. He is a former assistant vice- 
president of W. R. Grace, and has 
been associated with Arthur D. Little, 
Allied Chemical and Du Pont. 

e Roland P. Soule, vice-president, 
Irving Trust Co. Dr. Soule was for- 
merly vice-president of the American 
Machine & Foundry Co., before 
which he was on the staff of the Tri- 
Continental Corp. and the Interna- 
tional Coal Carbonization Co. 

e Francis S. Williams, president 
and director of the Chemical Fund 


Robert Paul Brecht 


Robert F. Moore 


Georges F. Doriot 


Arthur J. Slade 


and a partner of F. Eberstadt & Co. 
He has been with Eberstadt since 
1932, active in the management of 
Chemical Fund since its founding in 
1938. 

e Robert Paul Brecht, for many 
years chairman of the geography and 
industry department of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce. Dr. Brecht, 
in addition to his teaching responsi- 
bilities, serves as an arbitrator and 
consultant. 

e Georges F. Doriot, professor of 
industrial management at the Harvard 
Business School since 1929, and pres- 
ident and director of American Re- 
search & Development Corp. General 
Doriot is an officer or director of 15 
corporations. 

e Hoke S. Simpson, director of 
executive programs, Graduate School 
of Business, Columbia University. Mr. 
Simpson, before joining the Columbia 
staff, was director of personnel ad- 
ministration for Vick Chemical. 

e H. B. Maynard, consultant. Dr. 
Maynard, following his association 
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with EPOXIDE 201 


One of 4 new diepoxides 
from CARBIDE research 


Fast acid reactivity is one of the major differences 
between Epoxide 201 and conventional epoxy resins. 
This new diepoxide can be used to cross link 
polymers containing free carboxyl groups or to 
reduce free acid content. In addition, Epoxide 201’s 
low viscosity makes it easier to handle. Development 
quantities of Epoxide 201 are now available for your 
evaluation in epoxy, vinyl ester, acrylic, polyester, 


and alkyd resin coatings as well as for casting uses. 


CARBIDE now offers four diepoxides for use in 
coatings and castings. In addition to Epoxide 
201 you'll want to investigate these three other 


diepoxides— 


Dicyclopentadiene Dioxide—is of particular interest 
for heat resistant plastics. For the first time in the 
epoxy resin industry —an easy-to-handle resin system 
yielding heat distortion temperatures in the range 


of 300° C., even after long term heat aging. 


Dipentene Dioxide—has fast acid reactivity for cross 
linking. This, plus its economy, makes it of particular 


interest for coatings. 


Vinyleyclohexene Dioxide — to effectively reduce 
epoxy resin viscosities without lowering heat distor- 
tion temperatures. 

In evaluating these new diepoxides, talk to your 
CarBIDE Technical Representative. Ask him for 
copies of the two new research reports — ‘Resin 
Forming Reactions of Epoxide 201” and “High Tem- 
perature Epoxy Resins’, along with a complete 
package of technical information on Carsipe’s 
diepoxides, or write to: Union Carbide Chemicals 
Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 
Room 328, Department W, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


**Union Carbide” is a registered trade mark of UCC. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
DIVISION OF CARBIDE CORPORATION 





aa Mixes 


in the best companies 


Fearn Foods Inc. is one of thousands of old friends. They’ve used DAY 
Ribbon Blenders for years in their Franklin Park, Illinois, plant. 





When the decision on what make of blenders to buy for their new 
modern Los Angeles plant came up, they just ordered three more DAY 
blenders. The reason — simply that DAY blenders have always given de- 
pendable trouble-free service. They operate smoothly, rapidly and effi- 
ciently. Their many features include outboard bearings that provide sturdy 
support for a solid alloy steel shaft. Stuffing boxes of sanitary seals for 
protecting bearings, prevent product contamination. They have a geared 
head motor, roller chain drive, galvanized or stainless tank, choice of agi- 
tators. Heating or cooling jackets optional. There is a complete line of DAY 
ribbon blenders available in capacities of 10 to 465 gal. 


On the right is a DAY mixer 
from the Jumbo line. These rugged 
brutes are built for extra heavy 
loads. Capacities 600 to 3850 gal. 
Complete lab facilities available for 
testing your product. 


Join the many companies now enjoying the production benefits of 
DAY blenders and mixers. Write today for Bulletin 800. 


The J. H. DAY Co. 


Division of The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 


SERVING THE PROCESS INDUSTRY SINCE 1887 
4928 Beech Street, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





with Westinghouse Electric, formed 
the Methods Engineering Council in 
1934. This organization, following 
merger with another consulting group, 
became H. B. Maynard & Co. in 1957. 

e Robert F. Moore, vice-president 
of the consulting firm, Richardson, 
Bellows, Henry & Co. Mr. Moore has 
had a broad background in consult- 
ing—especially in the areas of organ- 
ization planning and management 
development. 

e Arthur J. Slade, managing part- 
ner, Rogers, Slade & Hill, consultants. 
Mr. Slade, following a diversified 
business career in Canada and the 

*U.S., has been a consultant since 1939. 

Measures of Achievement: How 
can management performance be 
measured? The obvious yardsticks are 
financial—an improved balance sheet, 
an improved profit-and-loss statement, 
a high ratio of earnings to sales, 
capital appreciation of common stock. 
But financial performance need not 
be the only criterion. Demonstrable 
gains for employees, customers, indus- 
try, or the public at large, may be 
deemed equally worthy. 

The award-winning achievement 
may well recognize research and de- 
velopment, engineering or production, 
but it will likely involve contributions 
from many staff and line departments 

all coordinated and potentiated by 
top management. 

The award will recognize, empha- 
size and honor the role of top man- 
agement in welding the diverse ele- 
ments of a corporate entity into a 
harmonious and _ forward-moving 
whole. 

Nominations: Nominations for this 
award may be made both by compa- 
nies, for their own activities, or bv 
individuals, who wish to direct atten- 
tion to companies and _ industrial 
groups. All nominations, from what- 
ever source, must be received by the 
secretary of the committee of award 
not later than April 15, 1959. Man- 
agement of the companies so nomi- 
nated will then be asked to file, by 
June 15, a brief statement outlining 
the nature and extent of achieve- 
ments, and whatever supplementary 
records and data will be helpful to 
the committee. 

Nominations, which will be held in 
confidence, should be addressed tu 
Howard C. E. Johnson, Secretary, 
Committee of Award, 2400 McGraw- 
Hill Building, New York 36, N. Y. 
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CHEMICAL HAULING 
MADE EASY...AND ECONOMICAL! 


Fruehauf Tank Engineering Achieves Maximum Payload 


For Professional Acid Transporter Harold Waggoner & Co. 


PROCESSORS OF CHEMICALS are transferring 
more and more of their freight each year to the 
bulk Tank-Trailer method of shipping, for two 
financially important reasons: speed and economy. 


Barrel handling is eliminated, routing delays are 
removed, inventories at destination can be reduced, 
and customer good will is increased wherever direct, 
rapid, efficient Trailer transport has been intro- 
duced. Scientific Trailer engineering by Fruehauf 
has produced specialized, high-capacity units capa- 
ble of carrying practically any liquid or powdered 
chemical produced in America—safely and speedily. 


Among the countless professional liquid haulers 
who rely on such Fruehauf equipment for depend- 


able, profitable, efficient shipment is Harold Wag- 
goner & Co., Granite City, Illinois. This firm’s 15 
Fruehauf Acid Transports were designed to carry 
maximum-size cargoes in 8 different states. Con- 
sidering the variation in local weight laws, this is 
no mean engineering feat. 


Waggoner hauls liquids from East St. Louis, 
Illinois, to the East Coast, and has operated Frue- 
haufs since 1954. Like most other specialized 
haulers, Waggoner finds Fruehauf Finance plans 
and nationwide service facilities helpful because 
they are geared to the hauling business. If you ship 
or transport a liquid chemical, you too will find it 
profitable to investigate Fruehauf Tank-Trailers. 


For Forty-Four Years—More Fruehauf Trailers On The Road Than Any Other Make! 


"WRUEHAUF 
7 TRAILERS 


10948 Harper Avenue e 


NAME ___ 
COMPANY 


World's Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
PLEASE SEND FULL FACTS, WITH NO OBLIGATION, 
ON FRUEHAUF CHEMICAL TRANSPORTS 


ADDRESS __ 


CITY 
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A SKILLED HAND IN CHEMISTRY... AT WORK FOR YOU 


Nopco detergents insure 
important economies 


. IN TEXTILES they add important economies in wool 
scouring and carbonizing, cotton boil-off operations, and 
dyeing 


. IN PAPER they keep felts clean—reduce shutdowns 
for cleaning equipment 


. IN TANNING they are used in hair scouring and to 
remove excess hide grease 


. IN ANY PRODUCT where a surface cleansing action 
is desired 


Nopco chemists are constantly spurred by the need for 
practical chemistry in industry—for new and better ways 
to overcome processing problems our customers face. 
The success of our business over the years has been built 
largely on their unfailing success in finding the exact an- 
swer. Why not let Nopco chemists have a try at your most 
urgent present problem—in the selection or use of de- 
tergents or anything else where practical chemistry can 
serve. Simply write or call our Technical Research De- 
partment. Nopco Chemical Company, 60 Park Place, 
Newark, N.J. 


Eat 


ee 


\ Lubricants * Detergents * Sizes * Plasticizers 
VITAL INGREDIENTS FOR VITAL INDUSTRIES < Softeners * Emulsifiers * Dispersing Agents 
® Wetting Agents * Defoamers * Thickeners 

For complete information, see Chemical Materials Catalog, Page 378 

HARRISON, N.J. * RICHMOND, CALIF. * CEDARTOWN, GA. « BOSTON, MASS. * CHICAGO, ILL. « LONDON, CANADA 
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Entering the new year on an upbeat 





Acrylonitrile 
Polyester resins 
Vinyl resins 
Acetylene 
Polyethylene 
Benzene 

Urea 

Primary aluminum 
Chlorine 


Production 
Dec. ’58 
20.5 million Ibs. 
10.8 million Ibs. 
81.6 million lbs. 
1.1 billion cu. ft. 
83.7 million Ibs. 
29.7 million gals. 
105.2 million Ibs. 
152.3 thousand tons 
335.2 thousand tons 


Change from 
Feb. ’58 
up 97% 
up 44% 
up 39% 
up 36% 
up 35% 

35% 
up 31% 
up 25% 


Sulfuric acid 
Manganese 


1.5 million tons 
26.4 thousand tons* up 9% 


up 25% 
up 21% 


Average chemical and allied products output up 8% 


Phthalic anhydride 
Sodium 
Magnesium 


* Nov. figure. { Shipments. { Estimate. 


23.3 million lbs. 
9.0 thousand tons 
1.6 million lbs.+ 


up 3% 
down 6% 
down 54% 





Sulfuric acid plant workers are upping output. 


Pegging Postrecession Pickup Pace 


Latest chemical production figures, 
out this week, show that certain ton- 
nage products—such as sulfuric acid 
—are recovering faster than the in- 
dustry as a whole from _ recession 
low points one year ago. Rates of re- 
covery—or lack thereof—for these 
large-volume products (table, above) 
indicate which companies and divi- 
sions are in line for higher ’59 earn- 
ings. Here are highlights on the more 
significant developments. 

Probably the most encouraging 
harbinger of a continued CPI sales 
surge is the pickup in sulfuric acid 
shipments, Just-released December 
figures show production hit 1,474,599 
short tons, 21% higher than Feb. °58, 
when industry sales touched the year’s 
low. 

Behind the upturn is a surge in 
demand for steel, partly in anticipa- 
tion of a summer strike. Other fac- 
tors: the rayon industry’s fast come- 


back and a pickup in agricultural 
chemicals. One big integrated fertiliz- 
er maker, for example, reports that 
sales of its newer products are up 
as much as 150%. Others have 
noticed an encouraging, but less spec- 
tacular, sales boost. 

Sulfur Shipments Rising: The big 
Southwestern sulfur producers report 
that domestic shipments for January 
and February were up 25% over the 
same months in °58. Since sulfuric 
output correlates closely with sulfur 
production, another boost in acid 
output is seen for the first quarter. 

Almost all types of plastic resins 
are also among the big gainers since 
February of last year. Producers 
don’t see any spectacular new devel- 
opment influencing their sale, rather, 
it’s continuing growth of plastics in 
packaging, structural and textile mar- 
kets that will boost output. 

During °59, polyurethanes may well 


show the biggest percentage gain. 
Production figures don’t show up in 
any categories now compiled by gov- 
ernment statisticians. But Mobay, one 
of the largest U.S. urethane makers, 
reports that total U.S. production in 
December hit a monthly peak of 5 
million lbs. Total output last year was 
25-40 million Ibs. 

Expansion for Foams: Nopco 
Chemical, another big urethane mak- 
er, is now installing equipment at its 
North Arlington, N.J., plant to pro- 
vide for six times the facility’s pres- 
ent urethane output (CW, Feb. 28, p. 
22). The firm expects consumption to 
jump to 70 million Ibs. this year. 
Mobay generally agrees with Nopco’s 
forecast, says that biggest volume 
growth will be in the furniture in- 
dustry, while biggest percentage gains 
will be in crash pads and cushioning 
for autos. 

Among other commodities, acry- 
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lonitrile, which was irregularly higher 
for most of °58, had its sharpest rise 
in December, hitting 20.5 million Ibs. 
Vastly increased interest in the acryl- 
ic fibers is behind the big gain— 
which is expected to continue on in- 
to the ’60s. Additional units, like So- 
hio’s big acrylonitrile unit now going 
up in Lima, O. (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Feb. 14), are expected to 
spring up. 

And along with the acrylonitrile 
buildup comes a surge in acetylene 
usage. Production hit 1,074 million 
cu.ft. in December, up a whopping 
36% from the Feb. ’58 low point. 
Other acetylene boosters: increases in 
vinyl resin and synthetic rubber out- 
put. 
Slump in Metals: But recent gains 
haven't been shared equally. Sodium 
output slumped to 8,546 tons in No- 
vember, down 10% from February. 
December figures, to be released late 
this week, are expected to show little 
improvement. Sagging production is 
largely the result of a cutback in ti- 
tanium production since mid-’57. 

But another factor is dwindling 
production of tetraethyl lead. Refin- 
eries noted a decrease in over-all 
gasoline demands during the year, 
operated at less than capacity. In ad- 
dition, they produced a greater per- 
centage of naturally high-octane fuels. 
Thus, on both counts, sodium—used 
as an intermediate to make octane- 
raising TEL—lost ground. 

Magnesium, too, was off sharply, 
down to 1.6 million Ibs. in December 
vs. 3.5 million Ibs. in February. The 
drop was largely due to closedown 
of several magnesium-process titani- 
um plants and a cutback in aircraft 
procurement. 


State Tax Sticklers 

Corporation tax specialists were 
scrambling this week to find which— 
if any — of their companies’ opera- 
tions may be vulnerable under last 
week’s U.S. Supreme Court decisions 
tending to broaden state taxation 
powers. 

These new rulings — giving states 
more leeway to collect taxes on com- 
panies’ incomes and raw materials— 
appear to have considerable impor- 
tance for CPI companies; most are 
largely engaged in interstate com- 
merce, having plants, warehouses, 
sales offices, suppliers and customers 
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in several or many states. In addition, 
many CPI companies use materials 
imported from other nations and turn 
out various products for export. 

At this point, it’s probably too early 
to size up the new decisions’ full 
impact on the industry. Complicating 
the task: the great diversity in the 
companies’ operations and the 49 
states’ tax laws. All but three state 
legislatures, moreover, are holding 
regular sessions this winter and spring 
—many will enact new tax laws and 
amendments. 

Getting on the List: It appears that 
with respect to state income taxes, 
industrial concerns fall into two gen- 
eral categories: 

e Some companies — usually the 
larger Ones — make it a policy to 
register at the capital in each state, 
are thus on the state tax agencies’ 
mailing lists. 

e Other companies — particular- 
ly smatler firms — have not always 
bothered to register in states where 
their business is mainly limited to 
sales work. Not usually billed for state 
income taxes, they probably will be 
now. 

Split Decisions: The federal Con- 
stitution generally is understood to bar 
states from levying any taxes that 
would impede interstate commerce; 
and in both cases, Justice Felix 
Frankfurter protested that the high 
court’s majority was departing from 
that principle. The majority’s view is 
that the new decisions simply remove 
out-of-state companies from a favored 
status. 

Essence of the income tax decision: 
a state can tax the profits earned 
within that state by an out-of-state 
firm, even if it is engaged exclusively 
in interstate commerce. 

In the other case, the Supreme 
Court ruled that a state can levy a 
personal property tax on raw materi- 
als brought into the state and being 
stored for processing or fabricating. 
Previously, it was commonly con- 
sidered that such materials could not 
be taxed until they were processed 
or converted. 

Chemical companies queried by 
CW late last week weren’t sure how 
they would be affected, wanted first 
to study the full texts of the decisions. 
Several state governments told CW 
they are already collecting these taxes; 
others said they will now move swiftly 
to “collect every penny we can.” 


New Color Law Push 


Industry representatives met with 
officials of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration last week to discuss re- 
cent FDA test findings that seven 
widely used coal-tar colors are “toxic” 
under present laws. Possibility that 
their use may be banned has spurred 
a new cry for realistic codes. 

The accused—D and C Reds 9, 10, 
19 and 33; Oranges 5 and 17; Yel- 
low 7—are used primarily in lipstick, 
less often in hand lotions, capsule 
coatings, and liquid medicines. For 
many producers, the colors serve as 
a trademark. If they are banned, the 
producers will face a major scramble 
for substitutes—if any safe and vir- 
tually identical colors exist. 

One industry complaint: while 
FDA toxicity tests normally take two 
years, the latest ones took 90 days. 
But in that time, says FDA, it had 
ample evidence that the colors may 
cause anemia, loss of weight and 
even death when taken internally in 
sufficient dosages. FDA decided there 
was no point in delaying action. In- 
dustry representatives maintain that 
the short-term tests are not conclu- 
sive enough to warrant action that 
could disrupt the industry. 

Time for Change? Actually, there 
is no evidence that the minute quan- 
tities normally consumed can cause 
harm. But under the present law, 
coal-tar colors must be absolutely 
harmless, regardless of how much is 
taken internally. 

Both industry and government men 
agree that a law such as the recently 
passed food additives bill, allowing 
safe tolerances, would protect the 
public without harming industry. 

It would, in fact, probably be even 
safer, because under present law, 
once a color is certified as “safe,” it 
may be used in any quantity. This 
could prove more harmful than re- 
stricted use of some “toxic” colors. 

Karl Bambach, executive secretary 
of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Assn., asserts: “The recent Supreme 
Court interpretation of the coal-tar 
law means these colors have to be 
less harmful than salt and pepper.” 

For the present, producers using 
the seven colors do not face an im- 
mediate emergency. Any proposed 
ban would require prior public hear- 
ings. In the meantime, there should 
be no trouble getting new legislation. 
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stockholders by issuing a year-end 
statement strongly hinting at the pos- 
sibility that the higher °57 dividend 
rates might be reinstated this year. 
Says OM management: “Given a 
sound economic climate, we look for- 
ward to substantially improved profits 
in ’59.” 

OM now details the fiscal effects 
of its sweeping expansion and spinoff 
programs during the past recession 
year. Net operating profits of $33.5 
million were “drastically reduced” by 
writing off $29.1 million in “unusual 
and nonrecurring charges” — such 
as a $12.7-million startup loss on new 
aluminum facilities coming into pro- 
duction during the year, and $10.3 
million in preoperating charges for 


Latest Year-end Reports: More ‘Ups’ Than ‘Downs’ 
(dollar figures in millions) 


Change ’58 Change 58 
"58 from Earn- from Profit 
Sales "57 ings *57 Margin 


$ 25.1 Up 5% $1.4 Up31% 5.6% 
915.0 Down 1.7% 24.6 Up2.6% 2.7% 
64.7 Down 1.8% 1.4 Down 2.1% 2.2% 
828.8 Up 3.7% 98.9 Up0.8% 12.0% 
24.6 Down14% 2.1 Down 6.8% 8.8% 
206.6 Up 10.5% 27.7 Up 19.9% 13.4% 
457.6 Down 14.5% 44.7 Down 20.5% 9.8% 
601.4 Up 1.4%  9.4'2) Down 76.2%'?) 5.6%(®) 
74.1 Up 13.4% 2.465) Up 6.9%) 3.3% 
16.2 Up 16.1% 0.9 Up 200% 5.3% 
56.5 Down 4.7% 56 Down 10.5% 9.9% 


Company 


Baxter Labs. 
Borden Co. 
Commercial Solvents 
Eastman (") 

Foote Mineral 
Merck 

National Lead 
Olin Mathieson 
Reichhold (4) 
Smith-Douglass (°) 
United Carbon 








3) based on net operating income, exclusive of above nonrecurrin 
excluding nonrecurring credits both years; (6) for six months ended Dec. 31. 


$2,.0% establishments; (2) including nonrecurring items—$5 million credits, $29.1 million 
ebits; i 
(5) 


items; (4) revised; 








Clues to Bigger Dividends 


Larger cash dividend payments by 
chemical companies are in prospect 
this year. Foretelling a possible record 
outlay for dividends during °59 are 
these developments of the past week: 

e Significant all-industry increases 
in cash dividend payments in January 
—compared with Jan. ’58 totals — 
were reported by the U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce: by chemical companies, 
up 4.7%, to $30.9 million; by oil 
refining firms, up 16.7%, to $4.2 mil- 
lion; and by all U.S. companies, up 
2.5%, to $873.7 million. 

e New York Stock Exchange fig- 
ures strongly indicate that many 
larger chemical companies will be 
under stockholder pressure to raise 
dividends this year. 

e Additional data on the scope 
and strength of the continuing up- 
swing in chemical sales and earnings 
are revealed in year-end financial 
reports still trickling in from CPI 
companies (table, above). 

The Commerce Dept.’s figures are 
by no means conclusive. The volume 
of dividend payments in January and 
February is traditionally light. Most 
first-quarter dividend checks are 
mailed out in March, so the first big 
test of ’59 dividend trends is now in 
the making. Nevertheless, the $21- 
million increase in all publicly report- 
ed cash dividend payments in January 
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certainly can be regarded as a straw 
in the wind. 

‘Big Board’ Companies’ Cutbacks: 
The New York Stock Exchange re- 
ports that among its listed companies 
chemical producers tended to be more 
generous to stockholders than most 
other firms. Of the 89 listed concerns 
classified as chemicals, 34 (38.2%) 
increased their annual dividend out- 
lays during °58; 32 (35.9%) kept 
dividends at °57 _ levels; 19 
(21.1%) reduced them; and the other 
four (4.5%) did not pay any. Among 
all 1,086 listed companies, 29.2% 
raised dividends; 37.8% stood pat on 
57 rates; 24.8% cut dividends; and 
the other 11.5% paid none in ’58. 

Over-all, however, ’58 dividend pay- 
ments by the listed chemical com- 
panies declined 1.4%, to $1.016 bil- 
lion, while the gross payout by all 
of the “Big Board” companies dipped 
only 1%, to $8.711 billion. 

Now that chemical sales, earnings 
and profit margins are showing sub- 
stantial improvements over last year’s 
dismal first quarter, look for dividend- 
boosting pressure from many chemi- 
cal company share-owners — _ par- 
ticularly those of the 19 firms that 
cut back dividends last year. 

Hinting at Restoration: One of 
those 19 companies—Olin Mathieson 
Chemical — has now tantalized its 


various new plant projects. However, 
these debit items were partly offset by 
a $5-million net capital gain on sale 
of “a large number of unrelated or 
obsolete assets or those lacking profit 
potential.” OM warns stockholders to 
expect further, though lighter, startup 
losses during the first half of °59. 
No Cutback for Carbide: Union 
Carbide — which maintained its ’57 
dividend payout level of $108.3 mil- 
lion and still carried on a $144-million 
expansion program — also brought 
out its annual report last week. Car- 
bide also is whetting stockholders’ 
dividend appetites: management says 
the outlook for ’59 is for continued 
improvement in sales and for increased 
earnings, and that its construction 
expenditures this year will likely be 
approximately equal to °58’s. 
Among Carbide’s principal oper- 
ating groups, chemicals and plastics 
both achieved 3% sales increases last 
year, now account for 32% and 22%, 
respectively, of company sales. Sales 
of industrial gases and calcium car- 
bide rose slightly to 15% of the total, 
while shipments of metals and elec- 
trodes, carbons and batteries dropped 
to 19% and 12%, respectively. 
Eastman Kodak—which increased 
cash dividends last year and has an- 
nounced another boost this year, along 
with a one-for-one stock distribution 
— says higher sales totals for chemi- 
cals and fibers in ’58 helped the com- 
pany exceed °57 sales and earnings 
levels, despite a falloff in some of 
Kodak’s older product lines. 
National Lead also reports a °58 
rise in sales of chemicals but a drop 
in shipments of its nonchemical 
products. 
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AEC Chairman McCone and Senator Anderson clash 
over rate of development and role of government in 
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nuclear work. ConEd's Fairman (right) wants ‘fuel mer- 
chant’ to supply reactor material and take by-products. 


Industry in Middle as Atom Feud Rages 


CPI concerns with atomic interests 
see new signs this week of more 
government help in developing a 
commercial nuclear industry. 

As the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy wound up 
its annual hearings in Washington on 
progress of the nuclear industry, 
Atomic Energy Commission Chair- 
man John McCone laid out the Ad- 
ministration’s reactor development 
program. But the plan has already 
been criticized by key committee 
Democrats as “pitifully inadequate.” 

McCone would have the AEC pro- 
gram aim at achieving nuclear power 
in areas of high power costs in the 
U.S. within 10 years; in half that time 
in friendly nations burdened with ex- 
pensive power. 

Aiming at Quick Results: To meet 
these objectives, says the AEC chief, 
efforts will be concentrated on those 
reactors that offer the greatest short- 
range promise—namely, the “light- 
water” cooled, organic-cooled and 
gas-cooled types. 

As success nears with these, em- 
phasis would shift to other concepts 
that may offer more long-range prom- 
ise. These would include heavy water- 
and liquid metal-cooled reactors, and 
breeder reactors. 
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McCone, in a major switch in ad- 
ministration policy, also called for 
new laws to authorize AEC subsidies 
for reactor construction. AEC would 
provide as much as half the cost of 
a nuclear power plant. Until now, 
AEC aid has been limited to research 
and developments grants and free use 
of special materials. 

Big Jobs for Industry: But McCone 
would limit these grants to so-called 
prototype reactors—that is, pilot 
plants that precede construction of 
commercial-size reactors. He would 
leave construction of the big com- 
mercial plants entirely up to private 
enterprise. 

Here’s where key Democrats such 
as committee Chairman Clinton An- 
derson (D., N.M.) feels the AEC plan 
falls short. Anderson says AEC should 
pay all the cost of the prototypes if 
necessary, without waiting for indus- 
try partners. He also favors capital 
subsidies to private companies for the 
commercial plants. 

And even sharper Democratic re- 
action is shaping up against AEC’s 
proposed authorization bill for °60. 

‘Fuel Merchants’ Wanted: The AEC 
program doesn’t come to grips with 
the specific problem of encouraging 
a commercial fuel reprocessing in- 


dustry, but, at the hearing, private 
industry voiced some novel views on 
the fuel subject. 

James Fairman of Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York evoked 
interested response among committee 
Democrats when he commented: 

“From the utility company view- 
point, what I would like to see even- 
tually is a program under which we 
could turn over to a ‘fuel merchant’ 
the whole problem of supplying fuel 
to our plant and taking the by- 
products from it.” 

The government, Fairman went on 
to suggest, might consider a demon- 
stration developing a plan for a re- 
processing plant to handle one type 
of spent fuel, carry it clear through 
to construction of a prototype plant. 
This would be owned and operated by 
a chemical processing firm. 

Chairman Anderson told Fairman 
the committee “has a great deal of 
sympathy” for the proposal. 

Heat for Processing: Another wit- 
ness—Michigan Chemical Corp. Presi- 
dent Theodore Marvin—suggested a 
demonstration program to show the 
feasibility of using nuclear reactors 
as heat source for chemical or other 
industrial plants (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Feb. 28). 
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COMPANIES 


Eastman Kodak’s directors have recommended sev- 
eral changes in the company’s equity structure: a 
common-stock split, a switch in outstanding preferred, 
and authorization of 50 million additional shares of 
common stock. The one-for-one split (CW Business 
Newsletter, Feb. 28) would increase common shares 
outstanding to 38.4 million. On this, the directors de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 37¢/share, equal to 
74¢/share before splitting. Regular dividends have been 
65¢/share. To reduce Kodak’s capital, the board wants 
to let holders of preferred stock turn in each of their 
shares for $180 or two shares of a new preferred issue. 
Dividend on each pair of the new shares would be 
$7.20, compared with the current $6/share dividend. 

e 

Monsanto Chemical Co., to raise money for further 
expansion, is selling its eight-story Lion Oil Building 
(El Dorado, Ark.) and other property in Arkansas 
and Mississippi. It will continue to use the building 
for its Lion Oil division’s general offices under lease 
from the new owner. Monsanto now has a big expan- 
sion program under way at the El Dorado refinery, 
including a new 5,000-bbls./day propane deasphalter, 
a new propylene tetramer unit, and additional crude 
throughput capacity. 

o 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. will increase author- 
ized common stock from 15 million to 40 million 
shares, if stockholders approve at the April 6 annual 
meeting. 


EXPANSION 


Intermediates: Du Pont’s Explosives Dept. will put 
up “a small commercial unit” at its Repauno Works 
(Gibbstown, N. J.) to produce pyromellitic acid (PMA) 
and pyromellitic dianhydride (PMDA). The plant is 
due onstream by the end of ’59. The new intermediates 
are suggested for use in plastics and synthetic lubricant 
production. 

° 

Petroleum: Gulf Oil is launching engineering studies 
in Charleston, $.C., for a proposed refinery that would 
cost “somewhat more than $100 million” and have 
a capacity of at least 50,000 bbls./day. The refinery 
would process imported crude; accordingly, the decision 
to go ahead with the project will hinge on whether com- 
panies will be permitted to boost oil imports. 

* 

Lime: Gibsonburg Lime Products Co. (Gibsonburg, 
O.) plans to expand and diversify its markets. It is in- 
stalling an additional 240-tons/day dolomitic lime kiln, 
other production and storage equipment. 

9 

Nuclear Equipment: Nuclear-Chicago Corp., pro- 

ducer of radiochemicals, radioactivity measuring in- 
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struments, and other equipment, is building a new 
home office in Des Plaines, II. 
a 
Polyethylene Bags: Polycraft Bag Co. (South Bend, 
Ind.) is putting up a plant expressly to make heavy- 
duty polyethylene bags for packaging industrial and 
agricultural products. Initial capacity: 12 million 
bags/year. Production is slated to start this spring. 
a 
Tires: A heavy increase in tire demand has prompted 
Gates Rubber Co. to step up the construction pace of 
its $18-million Nashville plant. The new startup date: 
Sept. 1—four months ahead of the original target. 


FOREIGN 


Pharmaceuticals/South Africa: Merck’s Merck 
Sharp & Dohme International Division will set up 
manufacturing operations in Johannesburg through its 
local subsidiary. First stage of the building program 
will be a plant to produce a selected line of pharma- 
ceuticals, and finish and pack bulk drugs imported 
from the U.S. 

oa 

Expansion/Europe Dow has formed a Swiss 
subsidiary—Dow Chemie Aktiengesellschaft—in Basel, 
Switzerland, to finance Dow’s “expanding interests 
overseas, especially in the European Economic Com- 
munity.” Capitalization: $5.8 million. 

o 

Chemicals/Chile: Industria Azucarera Nacional, 
Chilean beet sugar producer, plans to market several 
by-product industrial chemicals this year, including 
some 250,000 gal. of ethyl alcohol, and ethyl and 
butyl acetates, acetone, butanol. 

2 

Rayon/Mexico: Holland’s big fiber producer, Alge- 
meene Kunstzijde Unie (AKU), will provide technical 
know-how for rayon textile and tire-yarn production to 
Mexico’s Cellulosa y Derivados (Monterey). 

a 

Textile Chemicals /Netherlands: Tanatex Chemical 
Corp. (Kearny, N.J.) has opened a plant in Laren to 
produce processing chemicals for western European 
textile dyers and finishers. 

9 

Petrochemicals /Italy: Montecatini is finishing con- 
struction of what will be one of Europe’s biggest petro- 
chemical plants in the Brindisi port zone. It’s due on- 
stream early March, will process 1 million tons/year 
of liquid hydrocarbons, including a full range of deriv- 
atives. Estimated cost: $80-95 million. 

e 

Petrochemicals/India: The Indian government is 
drawing up plans for a petrochemical complex to ring 
its Barauni refinery, which is slated to go onstream in 
’°61. Products would include fertilizer, carbon black, 
synthetic rubber and plastics. 
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See why ALCOA ALUMINUM makes a good design habit 


Requirement: Increase original service life of process equipment 
Key to Good Design: Use Alcoa Aluminum to combat corrosion 


Fighting corrosion is one of many ways aluminum can in- 
crease tht original service life of your equipment. In major 
segments of the process industries, ALCOA® Aluminum is 
becoming the accepted standard for doing just this. 

Chemical and petroleum plants find many uses for alu- 
minum in their processes. Aluminum towers, driers and 
building products ward off atmospheric corrosion in sea- 
coast locations, salt mines, and in similarly aggressive en- 
vironments . . . areas where other metals fail. The electric 
power industry uses aluminum to resist the corrosive effects 
of soot, flyash, gases and vapors from the combustion of coal. 

The food processing industry takes advantage of alumi- 
num’s other important features. Because it looks clean, is 
easily kept clean, and imparts no color or flavor to the prod- 
uct, aluminum is the best choice for pans, churns and vessels. 
These aluminum containers also have high heat conductivity 

. an important consideration where heat must be applied 
to the product. 

The brewing and pharmaceutical industries use aluminum 
for still another reason. Here, process equipment must be 
nontoxic to micro-organisms. That’s why aluminum pas- 
teurizers and other equipment are specified for fermentation 
reactions in microbiological processes. 

For other processes, aluminum’s freedom from embrittle- 


ment at extremely low temperatures makes it particularly 
attractive. Good examples are the production of hydrogen, 
helium, oxygen, and various other cryogenic substances. 

There’s an area in your process where ALCoA Aluminum 
can help cut costs or improve efficiency. ALCOA can help 
you specify the alloy you need from the wide range available. 
Each offers specific advantages, and there is one certain 
to fit your requirements. 

ALCOA engineers have worked closely with all segments 
of the process industries for over 40 years, and their un- 
paralleled experience in this field is available to you for the 
asking. Write to the address on the coupon, stating your re- 
quirements as specifically as possible. ALCoa’s development 
engineers will welcome the opportunity to work with you on 
your problems. 

You also can take advantage of the wide selection of free 
ALCcoa literature on aluminum for process equipment. Sim- 
ply check the booklets you want on the coupon and mail to 
the address indicated. ALcoa will forward your material 
promptly and without obligation. 

ALCOA is conducting a series of engineering conferences 
on process industries applications of aluminum during 1959 
in a number of major cities. Contact your nearest ALCOA 
sales office for full particulars and dates. 
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Diagram of first successful low pressure 
tonnage oxygen plant... designed to pro- 
duce 175 tons of 95% oxygen per day for 
the manufacture of oxygenated chemicals. 

All the process piping and most of the + 
equipment are Alcoa Aluminum. 
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Resistance of Alcoa Aluminum alloys to 
certain atmospheric contaminants, com- DOILER 
pared with steel. 
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Aluminum solidification pans and 
molds for solids such as stearic 
acid and waxes resist corrosion and 
do not discolor the product. 


An aluminum prilling tower, ~ 
260 ft high by 40 ft square, 
used in the manufacture of 
solid ammonium nitrate. 
Auxiliary buildings are also 
covered with aluminum be- 
cause of the corrosive at- 


mospheres present. The sanit 


ary appearance of aluminum covers and 


brewery pasteurizers is easily maintained. 


The naval stores industry uses alu- 
minum to protect color and quality 
of rosin, rosin derivatives, turpen- 
tine and similar pine products. 


Butter has little tendency to ad- 
here to the cast aluminum surface 
of this churn, 


siding over these 
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These 3,000-gal aluminum ad- 
sorption tanks are used in the , 
production of antibiotics. Alu- 


Minws 320°F 


Minus 17°F 


oF Pius 75°F = Mins 320°F Minus 117°F 


Minus 320°F 


Mins 17°F O°F Pius 75°F 


Alcoa Alloy 5154-0 is used extensively in process equipment, especially for cryogenic 
applications. The graphs above show how this alloy’s physical properties actually 
improve at low temperatures. At minus 320 degrees F it improves 50% in tensile 


minum distribution systems for 


Large scrubber tower for 
acetone and deionized water 


solvent recovery in a syn- 


also are shown. 
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Aluminum Company of America 
870-C Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


strength, over 13% in yield strength and approximately 60% in elongation. 


thetic textile plant. 


Please send me the following literature on Alcoa Aluminum applications in the process industries: 


( GL866—Unfired Pressure Vessels of Aluminum Alloys 

(0 GL149—Welded Aluminum Gas Cylinders, ICC approved 
(J 10197—Aluminum Pipe and Fittings 

(J 10186—Alcoa Aluminum Heat Exchanger Tubes 

(0 10270—Alcoa Utilitube 

(0 10460—Process Industries Applications of Alcoa Aluminum 
(1) DD508—Aluminum Alloys in Tank Trucks and Tank Trailers 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City 


C) 10387—Alcoa Standard Storage Tanks 

C) 20849—Resistance of Aluminum Alloys to Weathering and 
Resistance of Al Alloys to Chemically 
Contaminated Atmospheres 

(0 20265—Have You Tried Aluminum in Your Refinery? 

( GL93—Aluminum in the Pulp and Paper Industry 

() 20272—Aluminum Alloys for Handling High Purity Water 








Blaw-Knox uses a Royal Electronic Computer to speed material balance and energy 
calculations and to aid in equipment design. The Royal LGP-30 computes optimum design condi- 
tions for projects handled by the engineering, chemical process, and equipment design departments. 


Blaw-Knox adds electronics to experience 
to solve your design-engineering problems 


With electronic computation Blaw-Knox has again 


broadened the scope of its services . . . to explore 
and solve your process and engineering problems 
with new speed, new precision, and new economy. 

With this time-saving tool, Blaw-Knox engi- 
neers can accurately examine and solve complex 
problems heretofore considered impractical to an- 
swer with precision. Your project’s needs and their 
solution get new scrutiny. Optimum conditions are 
attained to give you a plant that’s more economical 
to build, more profitable to run. 
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When you plan your next advanced process de- 
sign, plant construction, expansion, or moderniza- 
tion, contact Blaw-Knox Company, Chemical Plants 
Division with headquarters in Pittsburgh. Branch 
offices in New York, Chicago, Haddon Heights, New 
Jersey, Birmingham, Washington, D.C., and San 
Francisco. 


plant builders for industry. . 
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Go easy in exchanging medical information with Russia, warns 
Merck’s John T. Connor. He told a Senate committee last week that Russia 
is using public health aid as a weapon in the cold war. The U.S. should 
aim any international medical research at underdeveloped nations, he said. 





Connor was testifying last week at a hearing on a bill by Sen. 
Lister Hill, chairman of the Labor and Public Welfare Committee, to set up 
a $50-million/year national institute for international medical research. 
The organization would not conduct research itself but would award grants 
and encourage international exchange of information and scientists. 


A parade of federal health officials and private medical execu- 
tives, including the president of the American Medical Assn., testified in 
support of the bill. Connor, however, warned that the U.S. is “way ahead 
of the Russians” in medical research and we should not “lightly trade away 
the important technical resources of our pharmaceutical and chemical 
industries.” 


As an example of Soviet penetration in the field, Connor cited 
his company’s experience in India. Merck had set up a penicillin plant for 
the Indian government and was hesitating on a second plant for strepto- 
mycin because of the government-involvement angle. The Russians 
promptly offered to build a plant at their own expense—which spurred 
Merck’s decision to go ahead. 


The Senate is showing increasing warmth toward medical research 
in view of Senator Neuberger’s and Secretary Dulles’ current bouts with 
cancer. This bill is supported by 58 senators, and it is not even out of 
committee. 


* 

Eisenhower is getting tougher with labor. He hit rising wage costs 
twice in his press conference last week, with some of the bluntest language 
he’s ever used. There were no cracks about the union bosses sunning them- 
selves in Puerto Rico, such as he made a week earlier. But, in trying 
to block a new round of wage and price rises, he is plainly ready to keep 
the pressure on unions. 





Eisenhower sees rising corporation profits as essential, warns 
against letting labor sop up all the gains of rising productivity. His point is 
that government needs are expanding and the way to pay for them is to 
spur the rise of profits—and tax revenues. 


He went out of his way to take another shot at wage costs when 
asked about the purchase of a British-made steam turbine by TVA. Our 
costs are just too high, he told reporters. We can’t compete at home, and 
we stand to lose our foreign trade, he said. The rising influence of Com- 
merce Secy. Lewis Strauss is seen here—it’s one of his favorite arguments. 
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Washington 
Newsletter 


(Continued) 





Fears of a round of price increases next year just before the 
Presidential election haunt top policy makers in both parties. It’s one of 
the reasons why both Republicans and Democrats are organizing broad 
studies of the causes of inflation. Vice-President Nixon heads the GOP 
investigation; Sen. Paul Douglas (D., Ii.) is in charge for the Democrats. 





Lawmakers aren’t waiting for the new studies to be completed. 
They are offering a rash of ideas about how to keep prices in check. Here 
are some that are being considered: 


¢ Tighten up the laws against mergers. This is Sen. Estes 
Kefauver’s suggestion. He argues that giant corporations have the power 
to raise prices even when demand is slack, and therefore contribute to 


inflation. Keep corporations small, this theory goes, and we’ll have a more 
stable price level. 


e Force big corporations to file notice of proposed price 
increases. This is backed by Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.). He would 
have corporations appear before the Federal Trade Commission to explain 
why they intend to raise prices. He would not give FTC power to block 
increases—just hold public hearings. 


e Have the President’s Council of Economic Advisors review 
major wage and price increases before they go into effect. This proposal, 
made by Rep. Henry Reuss (D., Wis.) and Sen. Joseph Clark (D., Pa.), 
is one of the few that mentions wage increases as a source of inflation. 


Note that these are all Democratic proposals. Republicans are 
satisfied to amend the employment act to make stable prices, along with 
high employment, a goal of government action. This idea is being pushed 
by the Administration, though it may come up with other anti-inflation 
ideas next year when the Nixon committee finishes its work. 


Commerce Dept. will have a louder voice in U.S. foreign trade 
policy councils after Lewis Strauss is firmly in the saddle. His appointment 


has run into some opposition on Capitol Hill. But Senate confirmation is 
almost certain. 





In chemica! industry circles, Strauss’ trade views will be gen 
erally well-received. He will use his chairmanship of the influential Cabinet 
trade policy committee to advise tighter controls on exports to Communist 
bloc countries. 


A battle of strong-men, between Strauss and Undersecretary of 
State C. Douglas Dillon, may result. Right now, Dillon won’t make an 
issue of Strauss’ views on East-West trade or Commerce Dept.’s role in 
trade policy. But Dillon will oppose Strauss if the latter becomes a spokes- 
man for more import protection as the answer to the concern over U.S 
exports pricing themselves out of world markets. 
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Tenox® antioxidants 





oxidized cellulose HEMOSTATIC AGENT AND ADSORBEN 


b For properties and 
shipping information on these 
and other Eastman products, 
For information about these and other Eastman radenechepaeees 
* Catalog, poge 357, or 
Week Buyers Guide, page 85. 


chemical products, call our nearest sales representative 
or write to Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 


Chemicals Division, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


Eiastman =< a 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 

subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Framingham, Massachusetts; 
Greensboro, N. C.; Houston; New York City; St. Louis. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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To refiners who need more 


HY DROGE Ri 


FOR HWY DROTREATING 


Any refiner who needs more hydrogen can now 
arrange to make up the deficiency with generating 
facilities of his own. 


Procon is prepared to design, engineer and build 
a hydrogen plant to suit your needs. Two types 
of packaged hydrogen plants, capable of utilizing 
a broad range of hydrocarbons as feed stocks, can 
be supplied. Catalytic Steam Reforming of light 
hydrocarbons forms the basis for one type. The 
other employs Partial Oxidation of heavy fuel oils. 
With either type, the plant will be designed to pro- 
duce hydrogen of the purity needed for hydrotreat- 
ing—and to provide maximum thermal efficiency. 


Procon engineers will be glad to consult with you. 


PROCON Seecssoate’ 


1111 MT. PROSPECT ROAD, DES PLAINES. ILL., U.S.A. 
PROCON (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO 18, ONTARIO. CANADA 
PROCON (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED, LONDON. w. Cc. 2. ENGLAND 
PROCON INTERNATIONAL &S. A.. SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


PROCESSES AVAILABLE 
TO SUIT ANY 
REFINERY FEED STOCK 





*Service includes process design, 
engineering and construction — 
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New Heat for 


A three-way battle in electron-beam 
processing is shaping up this week as 
a result of new developments by two 
companies: NRC Equipment Corp. 
(Newton Highlands, Mass.) is offer- 
ing a standard-model electron-beam 
furnace and an electron-beam weld- 
ing-brazing unit; and Air Reduction 
Co. has developed an electron-beam 
welder at its central research labora- 
tories (Murray Hill, N.J.). 

And still another welder is offered 
this week by Stauffer-Temescal Corp. 
(Richmond, Calif.), already estab- 
lished in electron-beam furnaces with 
a commercial unit placed in the field. 
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NRC’s Electron-Beam 
Furnace in Action 


1. ELECTRON GUN, with tan- 
talum source, fires electrons gen- 
erated by 20,000-volt potential. 


2. COIL CONSTRICTS BEAM 
after initial scattering. Small dif- 
fusion pump creates high vacuum. 


3. SEAL HAS APERTURE that 
allows beam to pass, separates vac- 
uum chambers above and below. 


4. METAL POWDER IS FED in- 
to melting chamber that is evacu- 
ated to a moderately high vacuum. 


5. COLD MOLD RECEIVES melt- 
ed metal, is automatically retract- 
ed to form 2.8-in.x14-in. ingot. 





Electron-Beam 


(CW Technology Newsletter, Feb. 7). 
Other efforts at commercializing elec- 
tron-beam welders have been made 
abroad, but the furnace field is led 
by Stauffer-Temescal and NRC 
Equipment. 

Electron-beam melting—although 
admittedly expensive—is finding a 
growing demand in applications where 
there is a need for ultra-high purity 
in a very-high melting or highly re- 
active metal. Among the first candi- 
dates: tantalum, columbium, zirconi- 
um, molybdenum, tungsten. The elec- 
tron-beam welder is aimed at a sim- 
ilar type of application, where con- 


Processing 


ventional methods just won’t do the 
job. 

NRC’s new furnace is designed to 
produce tantalum ingots 2.8 in. in 
diameter and up to 14 in. in length. 
On special order, diameter can be en- 
larged to 4 in., while the only limita- 
tion on length is mechanical practi- 
cality. Models for melting other ma- 
terials can also be designed. The 
unit now in production sells for about 
$60,000, is said to offer the following 
features: 

e Two vacuum systems (one for 
electron emission, the other for melt- 
ing—see picture, above) that protect 
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Versatile 


Polyethylene 
Glycols 


With seven different Mathieson poly- 
ethylene glycols, you get the versatility 
you need to take care of a wide variety 
of requirements. 


Poly-G's have numerous applications 
as chemical intermediates, solvents and 
humectants. They are used in the 
manufacture or processing of surface 
active agents, resins, rubber, pharma- 
ceuticals, cellulosic materials, printing 
inks, textiles, leather, etc. 


Poly-G’s are shipped in tank cars, tank 
trucks and drums directly from the 
plant at Brandenburg, Kentucky, as 
well as from local distributors’ stocks. 
Technical assistance when you need it 


is at your service. 
Poly-G® is o trademork 


technical data sheets. Ask your 
Olin Mathieson representative 
or write today. 


OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICALS DIVISION © 748 FIFTH AVE... N.Y. 22 


r 
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Airco’s 15,000-v. electron-beam 


the electron source from bursts of out- 
gassing from the metal. 

e Relatively low cost, due in part 
tothe use of two small vacuum 
pumps, rather than one large one. 

e Ease of operation (the company 
says the furnace was designed for op- 
eration by shop personnel). 

e Option of using the machine for 
vacuum-deposition of thin layers of 
refractory metals, or for last-minute 
addition of high-vapor-pressure alloy- 
ing constituents. 

e Powdered or sponge metal is 
just as useful for feed as a preformed 
rod. 

Stauffer-Temescal has four units 
that can be duplicated for commer- 
cial sale. One—the type sold to Wah 
Chang Corp. for melting columbium 
—sells for about $160,000, can make 
42-in.-long ingots of tantalum (4-in. 
diameter), columbium (6-in.) or steel 
(8-in.). And a $100,000 version can 
make ingots as small as 1 in. in diame- 
ter or as large as 2 in. (tungsten), 
3 in. (tantalum), 4 in. (columbium) 
or 6 in. (steel). The prices of these 
units can vary about 20% either way, 
depending on the auxiliary equipment 
purchased and the specific applica- 
tion. Advantages are said to also in- 
clude operation by shop personnel 
and ability to use a metal feed with- 
out preforming (e.g., chips, powder). 

The question of capacity is a rela- 
tive one, depending on the amount of 
purification needed. A _ feature of 
electron-beam melting is that it al- 


welder 


joins other new entries. 


lows a variable rate of throughput; 
a particularly impure spot can be 
held in the beam and “cooked” to 
any desired level of purity, when 
needed. Stauffer-Temescal, however, 
pegs its larger unit at an average 
throughput of 3,000 lIbs./month of 
tantalum. 

Focusing In: NRC’s new furnace 
—designated the Model 2710 Elec- 
tron Bombardment Furnace—has 
been under concerted development 
during the past few months (CW 
Technology Newsletter, Oct. 18, ’58), 
with the focusing of the electron 
beam as a principal area of concen- 
tration. In addition to providing even 
heating for the production of a homo- 
geneous ingot, the beam had to be 
constricted at one point to a diameter 
that would allow it to pass through 
an aperture small enough to maintain 
separation of the two vacuum sys- 
tems (one at 10° mm. of mercury 
pressure; the other at 10°° mm.). 

The — two-separate-vacuum-system 
feature—unique to the NRC unit—is 
behind most of the machine’s extra 
advantages. Separate vacuums for the 
electron-beam gun and for the melt- 
ing Operation allows several economic 
advantages. Of primary importance is 
the protection of the gun from gase- 
ous bursts of impurities emanating 
from the metal. And the savings on 
the pumping systems are swelled by 
additional savings derived from sim- 
plified control circuitry: the beam does 
not have to be adjusted to compen- 
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“We can give you the drums 
you need, develop the linings 
you need and meet your 
delivery requirements.”’ 


Southern States Containers plant is fully equipped 
to meet every requirement in metal containers man- 
ufacturing. A full line of sizes and types of drums 
made from high-grade hot or cold-rolled steel are 
built to take rough treatment almost indefinitely 
without seepage or leakage. 

All types of high bake phenolic linings, as well as 
clear pigmented, or other types required for spe- 
cial uses, are applied. All drums, both standard and 
special, are tested by water and air pressure to as- 


sure complete sealing against leakage. Interior and 
exterior paint is measured when applied and when 
dry to assure proper film thickness. 

Modern production line techniques, automatic 
equipment, scientific quality-testing assure you 
prompt, accurate deliveries. When you specify the 
delivery date you have to meet, we meet it. 

Complete details are available without obligation. 
We will welcome the opportunity to give you the 
complete Southern States story. 


SOUTHERN STATES CONTAINERS 
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FOR 

FIVE YEARS 
FISHER 

HAS SAVED 
YOU MONEY 
WITH 
VOLUMETRIC 
PACKAGING 


GALLONS 
QUARTS 
PINTS 
FLUID OUNCES 
1954 was the year 
Fisher revolutionized the reagent industry 
by volumetrically packaging liquid chemi- 
cals. Since that time, you have been bene- 
fiting from simplified inventory, economical 
use of shelf and stockroom space and ease 
of ordering. 

Bulk reagents are as thoroughly analyzed 
as “bottle” quantities of Fisher Certified 
reagents—with actual lot analyses instead of 
mere “‘maximum impurities” listed on 
each drum. 

Fisher Scientific can offer you these ad- 
vantages, because the Fisher Chemical Man- 
ufacturing Division at Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey, is America’s largest plant devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of high-purity 
chemicals. Full stocks in nine cities* 
shown below. B-90a 


FISHER 
SCIENTIFIC 


IN THE U.S.A. Cleveland ‘*St. Louis 

Boston Detroit “Washington = 

Buffalo *New York e 

Charleston, W.Va. *Philadelphia IN MEXICO “Montreal 

*Chicago *Pittsburgh *Mexico City *Toronto 
America's Largest Manufacturer-Distributor of 
laboratory Appliances and Reagent Chemicals 
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sate for chamber pressure variations. 

Separation of the chambers is pos- 
sible because the electron beam is 
emitted by an external gun, as 
opposed to the Stauffer-Temescal 
method, which requires a continous 
voltage between the electron emitter 
and the feed material. But the beam 
is the limiting factor in scaling up 
the NRC unit. Two methods are avail- 
able for making ingots larger than 4 
in. in diameter by the NRC method: 
(1) a larger beam or (2) multiple 
beams. The first alternative would re- 
quire a much larger voltage (than the 
present 20,000 v.), which in turn 
would present X-ray hazards; and the 
second would pose some weighty geo- 
metrical design problems. But NRC 
says that multigun units can be de- 
signed for making larger ingots. 

Another furnace, with some similar- 
ities to the NRC unit, is said to be 
under development by W. C. Heracus 
GmbH. (Hanau, Germany). 

Other Techniques: Arc melting is 
another approach to high-temperature 
processing, which offers higher cap.ac- 
ities and generally lower costs. It has 
disadvantages, however, in both the 
nonconsumable and consumable elec- 
trode types. 

In the first case, the high voltages 
tend to break down the electrode, 
cause spattering of the electrode ma- 
terial into the melt. And high vacuum 
causes the arc to be unstable. In the 
case of the consumable electrode, 
there is the additional problem of 
forming the electrode; and it doesn’t 
allow control of the melting rate for 
extra purification, as does electron- 
beam melting. 

Other heating systems, using resist- 
ance or induction, present contamina- 
tion problems, have temperature ceil- 
ings of 1700-2100 C (the latter for 
heat treating, not purification). Elec- 
tron-beam melting, on the other hand, 
has no theoretical maximum tempera- 
ture limit. 

Coating and Alloying: The two 
other alternatives for the NRC ma- 
chine—vacuum evaporation and de- 
position of refractories and some al- 
loying applications—give it an added 
versatility that should prove attractive 
in a variety of applications. For in- 
stance, the thin coats of tantalum 
needed in making capacitors can be 
applied by the NRC unit, with modi- 
fication. And use of the electron-beam 
furnace in conjunction with skull- 


molding techniques permits alloying 
of the metal with volatile materials, 
impossible with arc melting. 

Welding and Brazing: Allied to the 
electron-beam furnace in principal, 
but simpler in design, is the electron- 
beam welding unit—which can also be 
used for brazing in certain circum- 
stances. NRC says its new welding 
model takes just 12 seconds to make 
a weld that can’t be discerned, even 
by photomicrograph. It removes im- 
purities present, while none are in- 
troduced. Air Reduction’s model (pic- 
ture, p. 40) is said to have similar 
advantages, will be custom designed 
to specific applications (for metals 
such as beryllium, hafnium and those 
previously mentioned). Stauffer-Te- 
mescal is also joining the parade with 
a welder aimed at commercial produc- 
tion. Rough price figures for the NRC 
and Stauffer-Temescal units are $15,- 
000 and $26,000, respectively, while 
Airco says price could vary widely, 
depending on the application. 

Welding is actually the older appli- 
cation for electron-beam processing, 
with earlier work being done by the 
French Atomic Energy Commission 
and Carl Zeiss (Oberkochem, Ger- 
many). Sciaky Bros., Inc. (Chicago) 
is reported to have a license on the 
French unit, while Zeiss has leased a 
welder to Westinghouse. 

Future Prospects: Despite its higher 
cost, electron-beam processing is a 
good bet for growth as demand con- 
tinues to grow for ever-purer forms of 
ever-more-hard-to-handle —_ materials. 


PROCESSES 

Hydrogen Peroxide: Degussa 
(Frankfort, Germany) uses phenyl- 
ethanol and tolylethanol as solvents in 
making 20% hydrogen peroxide, ac- 
cording to preliminary patent DAS 
1,039,500. 

e 

Plastic Coating License: A patented 
fluidized-bed process for coating met- 
als with plastics is now available to 
all purchasers of Polymer Corp.’s 
(Reading, Pa.) Corvel fusion bond 


finishes. The process was previously 


available only to selected licensees. 
The process involves moving a heated 
object through a fluidized bed of dry 
resin powders, which coats the object 
uniformly to a thickness of 5 mils up 
to 62 mils. Powders available include 
cellulosic, vinyl, epoxy, nylon, poly- 
ethylene, chlorinated polyether resins. 
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ETHANOC® 


Do you know how many | naa 


at? 


o} Mae) 6] amr- 1 (exe) ale) Mm al-\-1ef— 


can be filled by 


It’s only common sense to look at all costs—alcohol costs, 

for example. Here is where lower price methanol may be able to deliver 

real savings over the alcohol you're now using. 

How much can methanol help to reduce manufacturing and processing costs? 
Plenty, when you consider that the total market for the big 3 alcohols is in 
excess of 4 billion lbs. annually. Methanol, the lowest cost of the three, 
often can offer definite advantages when used in place of isopropanol in 
automotive chemicals, paper coatings, pharmaceutical extractions, metal 
cleaning and petroleum processing . . . and in place of ethanol in petroleum 
processing, as a dye solvent, and in film manufacture. What’s your share 

of these potential savings? Write for Product Bulletin S-03-6, or check with 
your Celanese representative or distributor. They can give you money-saving 
facts about Celanese Methanol, and answer your specific questions. 


Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, Dept. 552-C, 180 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16. 
Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Market 
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All dollar figures in millions. 
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United States: 
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Europe and Canada: 
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In Latin America—U:S. Producers 


Is the U. S. losing its grip on its 
largest chemical export market—Cen- 
tral and South America? Projections 
of first-half °58 data from new United 
Nations statistics and on-the-spot CW 
reports this week portend such a loss. 

The U.S. share of the lush, $736- 
million market* slipped to 58.7% 
last year. In °56, the U.S. gathered 
63.1% of a $650-million market. 

Underscoring the decline is the 
U.S. record in eight major chemical 
groups. The U.S. share of the to- 
tal market (Jan.-June °58 vs. Jan.- 
June °57) dropped in six groups; 12.1 
percentiles for organic chemicals, 11.1 


for fertilizers, 7.5 for soap and cos- 
metics. Only in the small coal-tar dye 
market ($10.5-million half-year total), 
dominated largely by Switzerland 
(32.7%), and in inorganic chemicals 
did the U.S. gain. In the latter, the 
U.S. boosted its share 4.6 percentiles 
to a total of 61.8% of some $24.4 
million (see table, p. 46). 

Better Terms: What's behind the 
disconcerting news from south of the 
border? In essence, report Latin buy- 
ers, the U.S. is increasingly being 
outsold by European producers on 
credit terms and price. Local produc- 
tion looms as a steadily more im- 
portant factor. And falling prices for 
key Latin American exports (coffee, 
sugar, metals) are taking their toll 
in the form of currency exchange 
restrictions and import regulations. 


Helping offset these factors is U.S. 
ability to deliver faster — U.S. firms 
have more-frequent ship sailings, offer 
faster delivery. More important, how- 
ever, is U.S. chemical product qual- 
ity, often better than European count- 
erparts. But that gap, too, is closing. 

That’s why credit looks like one 
way for U.S. firms to recapture mar- 
kets. European producers often offer 
180-day terms on chemical raw ma- 
terials. Euromart is planning a special 
export credit-insurance system. And 
there’s indication that terms may be 
more liberal this year. 

Despite the steady erosion of their 
market share, U.S. exporters keep 
pressing for shorter terms. Many push 
for payment within 90-120 days. 
And most sell on the relatively more- 
severe letters of credit, or sight or 
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United States: 





Europe and Canada: 


1958 (estimated) 


58.7% 











Loss Is Europes Gain 


time drafts. Only in Mexico, and to 


some extent Cuba, are the more 
liberal open-account terms prevalent. 
And significantly, Mexico is the top 
U.S. customer in Latin America. 

Cheaper European prices are 
another major factor in the situation. 
In Colombia, for example, European 
companies, and especially British 
firms, are underselling U.S. export- 
ers. Despite greater distances, their 
transportation costs are often less. 
This led to a decline in U.S. imports 
that may last throughout °59. 

In Venezuela, European chemicals 
undersell U.S. products as much as 
50%, except antibiotics, an area in 
which U.S. prices are highly com- 
petitive. 

Other competitive factors are also 
important. Latin importers score U.S. 
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suppliers for “too much rigidness” in 
their dealings, compared with, for 
instance, German willingness to make 
arrangements. Often, Euro- 
pean suppliers offer Spanish-language 
literature, while many U.S. houses 
don’t. 


special 


And some key importers note that 
U.S. firms are sending fewer repre- 
sentatives, are making fewer sales 
calls. Because of this general reluc- 
tance to compete, some Venezuelan 
distributors are giving up established 
U.S. product lines, are cool to new 
U.S. offerings. 

Exchange Problems: Falling U.S. 
prices and slackening U.S. demand 
for Latin raw materials are straining 
dollar balances. Mexico has been hit 
by slipping coffee and cotton mar- 
kets, curbs on lead and zinc. Colom- 


bia and Brazil also are affected by 
the coffee situations. Uruguay, a 
major wool producer, is chafing under 
the inroads that new synthetics are 
making in U.S. textiles markets. Ven- 
ezuela may be affected by oil import 
curbs, although its gold and dollar 
reserves are high. 

In the first six months of ’58, Vene- 
zuela’s chemical imports from the 
U.S. fell off $2.3 million from the 
$27.4-million mark in the same °57 
period. The trend will probably get 
worse in ’59, despite generally rising 
Venezuelan needs. 

Argentina’s annual trade deficit 
with the U.S. has averaged $127 mil- 
lion over the past three years. Here, 
however, the situation is improving. 
Bolstered by a new federal austerity 
program and a $330-million aid pack- 
age from the International Monetary 
Fund, the U.S. Export-Import Bank 
and private banks, Argentina has 
loosened import restrictions. But with 
the exception of synthetic rubber, 
carbon black and a few other items, 
the Argentine government has started 
import surcharges ranging from 20 
to 300% of the product value. 

Trade balance problems have led 
to import restrictions, especially in 
Brazil and Colombia. Cuba may im- 
pose import curbs if imports start 
rising drastically. And all Latin coun- 
tries are struggling with soaring in- 
flation and political problems. 

Make It Yourself: Confronted with 
trade balance problems, Latin nations 
are turning toward increased domestic 
production. But though USS. 
firms are upping their Latin American 
investments, European firms aren't 
standing pat. Consider Argentina, for 
example. 

In ’°58, USS. finished 
some $16 million worth of subsidiary 
plants there. Over the °59-’60 period, 
seven U.S. firms will invest nearly 
$100 million in new plants—$18 mil- 
lion each for drugs and plastics, some 
$60 million for synthetic rubber. 

Unconditional release of German 
chemical trademarks and patents, con- 
fiscated during the war, will soon 
explode into a fight for market su- 
premacy between I. G. Farben suc- 
cessors and U.S. firms. Preparing 2 
comeback: Bayer, Badische-Anilin, 
Hoechst. 

Olin Mathieson may soon feel in- 


even 


companies 
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FITZGIBBONS 


Chemical Exports to Latin America 
(million dollars) 


ae 


Market Share 
1958 1957 
lst 6 months 


Sales 
1958 1957 
lst 6 months 


* bas % ‘ 
aN aa 
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Pharmaceuticals 
U. S. $55.6 $55.6 65.7% 68.3% 
Switzerland 11.6 11.1 13.7 13.7 
West Germany 7.7 6.3 9.1 7.8 
All exports* 84.7 81.3 


has the plant 


over 250,000 sq 
ft., equipment, experience 
since 1886, and location to eco- 


nomically make and ship your 


FABRICATED 


Chemical Materials (not elsewhere specified ) 
U. S. 40.8 40.0 
West Germany 11.6 10.1 
Canada 6.7 7.6 


PLATE 
PRODUCTS 


TYPICAL PRODUCTS 


. . « fabricated from carbon, 
stainless and clad steels, and 
wrought iron. 


Pressure Vessels 
& Vacuum Tanks 
Stacks 
(Guyed & self-supporting) 
Large 0.D. Pipe 
Jacketed Tanks 
Dryer Shells 
Mixing Tanks 
Stills & Digesters 
Retorts 
Special Weldments 


© 


=—<——— 


FITZGIBBONS 


FABRICATING DIVISION 


ame 4cii-)-le), be -le)) m4 - elem), |e 


Oswego, New York 





United Kingdom 6.7 
Netherlands 2.7 
All exports* 74.3 


Organic Chemicals 
U. S. 19.5 
West Germany 9.6 
Netherlands 2.9 


United Kingdom 2.7 
All exports* 40.8 


Inorganic Chemicals 
U. S. 24.4 
United Kingdom 5.6 
West Germany 4.6 
All exports* 39.4 


Fertilizers 
U. S. 22.2 
West Germany 8.2 


Belgium-Luxemburg 5.2 
All exports* 37.9 





*Includes countries not listed separately. 








creased competition in fertilizer mar- 
kets. Hoechst and Badische will stress 
dyes and paint colorants. But initially, 
the European resurgence will stress 
drugs. Compania Quimica, backed 
by Bayer and already making 600 
tons/year of phenol, will soon start 
salicylic acid production for aspirin. 

In Colombia, the story is similar. 
A new soda ash and caustic soda 
plant has cut deeply into U.S. im- 
ports. And a huge fertilizer plant will 
soon start Operation. Local production 
of chlorine, sodium hydroxide and 
calcium hypochlorite will soon start 
in Venezuela. 

Prospects for exports to Mexico are 


also clouded by uncertainty of future 
domestic output. Mexico’s new ad- 
ministration will likely prevent Pemex, 
the national oil monopoly, from dis- 
couraging private investment in petro- 
chemicals. 

Plans for scores of petrochemical 
projects stand ready for U.S. and 
European financing. Mexican sources 
point to Olin Mathieson, Celanese, 
Du Pont, Monsanto and Dow as in- 
terested. French financing is behind 
a big, new fertilizer complex. 

Apart from that, other U.S. firms 
are eyeing soda ash, fluorocarbon 
gases, tetraethyl lead, phthalic anhy- 
dride and formaldehyde. Whether the 
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to buyers of 


Anhydrous Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions 


A welcome card? Yes, indeed. Here’s why: 


1. This card is presented by a man from a company that backs up its salesmen’s promises for 
delivery and for products that meet a customer’s specifications. 


2. The customer doing business with Standard Oil knows he is buying from a company with 
an established reputation ...a company he knows will give him fair treatment, service and 
product quality. 


3. Standard’s modern Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions plant is located in the heart of the 
country’s largest rail- and truck-shipping area. To a customer this means fast, sure deliveries 
... deliveries that can be easily controlled because routes are direct and distances short. 


A modern plant capable of producing Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions on specification. A 
supplier who knows a customer’s requirements and delivers. These add up to service a Midwest 
buyer of Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions can depend upon. Would you like a Standard Oil 
man to call on you? Write, wire or telephone Nitrogen Products Department, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


a) 
You expect more from STANDARD and get it! 
= 
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"_) terminal keeps 
—~ alcohol under 
Pie and key”! 


et 7 GeneralAmerican 


a Sr 


Ethy] alcohol is a “problem” liquid when it comesto ™ 
storage because close Federal tax supervision holds producers ‘ 
accountable for every gallon. A major producer who stores ~/ 
alcohol in General American’s Carteret terminal doesn’t have this 
problem—General American assumes it for him. 

In addition to storage, the terminal provides a variety of services— ~ 
metering, blending, diluting, denaturing and packaging —all provided 
with the necessary accountability and accuracy that solves a difficult 
marketing problem. 

If you have a storage problem involving hard-to-handle liquids, call 
on General American. Leased terminal facilities give you the privacy, 
safety, flexibility and service of your own terminal —without 
capital investment on your part. Phone or write today. 
You’ll find . . . it pays to plan with General American. 


ll 


14,000,000 barrels capacity: PORT OF NEW YORK (Carteret, 
N. J.), PORT OF NEW ORLEANS (Good Hope, La.), 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS (Bedford Park), PORT OF HOUSTON 
(Galena Park and Pasadena, Texas), CORPUS CHRISTI, 
(TEXAS, | 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS” | 


a division of GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


ee, 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
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big investment splurge will cut im- 
ports or bocst them by creating de- 
mand for new items remains to be 
seen. Initially, at least, imports of 
fertilizers and inorganic and organic 
chemicals may fall. 

Outlook: Despite the upsurge of 
European competition and threats of 
Iron Curtain country barter deals, the 
outlook for U.S. firms in two major 
areas—plastics and drugs—is good. 
That’s mainly because of the big lead 
that U.S. firms have in those areas 
and large U.S. investments in Latin 
countries. And, although its hold is 
slipping, the U.S. still dominates th2 
scene. 

But in many product groups, the 
future is less cheery. U.S. firms stand 
to lose their share of South American 
markets in fertilizers, dyestuffs, heavy 
chemicals, 

The European “Common Market” 
may have mixed blessings. To the 
extent that U.S. companies’ European 
subsidiaries will be able to sell south 
of the border, U.S. corporations may 
gain. Otherwise, they face losses to 
expanding European competition. 

How can U.S. producers stem the 
rising strength of foreign competition 
in South America? Importers give 
one unanimous answer: the U.S. must 
become more competitive on price, 
credit, service, must also push local 
production. But with the exception of 
increased investment, U.S. firms so 
far are showing little inclination to 
become more competitive. 


Making the Cash Flow 


Rarely does a convention speech 
stir an audience to immediate action. 
But at the recent Philadelphia meet- 
ing of the National Chemical Credit 
Assn., Stewart Hebden, assistant treas- 
urer for Rohm & Haas, managed to 
turn the trick. 

His subject: cash flow. Detailing 
the methods and advantages of fore- 
casting and improving corporate cash 
flow, he sparked a motion to establish 
a committee that would encourage 
certified public accountant organiza- 
tions to educate small business man- 
agement on the merits of cash flow 
planning. 

Cash flow planning, Hebden told 
the meeting, can avoid fiscal crisis 
and high cash costs. He contends that 
accounts receivable represent a “much 
more permanent investment than does 
plant equipment” — because capital 
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STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS—NOW IN 


CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan ¢ Division of 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL 


.) 


7, 
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Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. CW-7 
Please send data on Stran-Satin Color and complete 
literature on industrial buildings. 


Detroit 29, Michigan 


we 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


COLORS! 

















Zone__State. 











mercial buildings. You specify the 
tailoring is a specialty with Stran- 


blue, bronze, green, gray, rose and Steel. Only 25% initial investment 


white. Factory-applied Stran-Satin 


size and layout you want—custom- 


able in six rich Stran-Satin Colors 


these all-steel buildings are avail- 


Stran-Steel Rigid Frame structures have no interior columns. From wall-to-wall and ceiling-to-floor their wide open interiors are 100% usable. 
Fashionable as well as functional, 


MODERN PLANT CONSTRUCTION AT ITS FINEST 


and five years to pay on Stran- 


Color coatings of vinyl-aluminum Steel’s purchase plan. For full de- 


are baked on over zinc-coated steel. 


tails, mail coupon or contact your 
Stran-Steel dealer. He’s listed in 


The firesafe 


LOW-COST STRAN-MASTER: 


Stran-Steel’s rugged construction 


Stran-Master, lowest cost all-steel building, is 
also available in Stran-Satin Colors. Yours for 


only a few hundred dollars down. 


the Yellow Pages under Steel Build- 


ings or Buildings—Steel. 


assures you of today’s best all- 
around buy in industrial and com- 


> 
wo 





ANSUL 


REFRIGERATION PRODUCT 
FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICA 


Property Data*® 

Molecular weight 

Boiling point (at 760 mm. Hg.) .........+--.6- 238°C. 
Melting points** 


Specific gravity (liquid) 25°/25° 

Specific gravity (solid) 25°/25° 

Refractive index n 20°D............+. sea cakes 1.5608 
Odor — burned, slightly phenolic 

Solubility in H20—slightly soluble 

Minimum purity % 
Appearance...........0006 +s, white to light tan solid 


*Determinations made on 99% pure material | 
**Exists in two crystalline forms 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY + MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 





SALES 


investment is charged off as deprecia- 
tion, while accounts receivable isn’t 
liquidated to cash until the product 
line is discontinued. And, for many 
chemical firms, he adds, accounts 
receivable can represent 15-25% of 
total net worth. 

To show what improved cash flow 
can do, Hebden cites an example of a 
firm with $1.8 billion annual sales 
and an average collection period of 
28.5 days. Increasing that time to 30 
days would necessitate a boost of 
$7.5 million in cash investment and a 
profit loss of $1.2 million. 

Accurate cash flow forecasting can 
also be a big cost-saving asset. Faced 
with heavy construction financing 
needs some time ago, Rohm & Haas 
set up a program to delay borrowing 
as long as possible. A special IBM 
study, based largely on collection var- 
iance by -product line, showed that 
the week of shipment had much to 
do with collections. More important, 
it enabled Rohm & Haas to reduce 
its bank accounts by $1-2 million, 
realize some $30,000-60,000 in earn- 
ings from short-term investments. 

Forward Look: Credit department 
contributions to corporate profit, 
Hebden contends, will be largely tied 
to advance thinking. Now is the time, 
he said, to ask: 

e Are present terms of sale ade- 
quate for future development? They 
have a big bearing on corporate cash 
position. 

e Are present policies adequate to 
handle a 100% increase in accounts 
receivable? Current CPI growth rates 
point to that eventuality within 5-10 
years. 

e What are you doing to encour- 
age cash planning among your smalle: 
customers? Many are new business- 
men in new industries and are pushing 
expansion; and many operate without 
a cash plan, have serious collection 
problems. Upshot: pressure for longer 
terms from. their suppliers. 

It was this last point that sparked 
the motion to study the possibility of 
having CPA’s encourage cash fore- 
casting by small firms. The study may 
also cover other joint CPA-National 
Chemical Credit Assn. educational 
efforts. 

Results of the study won’t be known 
for about a year. But, at the very 
least, the study is evidence that chem- 
ical credit men are leaving no avenue 
unexplored in their quest to boost 
corporate profits. 





Some raw materials are dirt-cheap—or 
even air-cheap. It’s a steal when you 
can pump in a raft of outside air and 
ship nitric oxide or nitric acid out the 
back door. Maybe you want something 
less lethal from your oxidation- 
reduction process but whatever it is, 
activated charcoal when used as a 
catalyst does the job over and over 
again—and at low cost, too. 


silver 4 
lining & 


It’s clouds of money back in the till 
when solvent vapors go back in the 
process. Solvent vapors can play hob 
with the process—and the people. One 
activated charcoal solvent recovery 
system took the contaminant out of 
the air, the complaint out of the em- 
ployee, and put 2000 gallons of sol- 
vent back into the process daily. Are 
you prepared for recovery? 


activated 
charcoal 


Activated charcoal (or carbon), a hard, 
granular, black material, acts as a 
molecular sponge, purifies air, gases, 
liquids—recovers solvents—removes 
odors and impurities—does hundreds 
of jobs. Write for Bulletin E-188. 
Barnebey-Cheney, Columbus 19, Ohio. 


Barnebey 
heney 
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It pays to buy 
ALL THREE 


from 


P.C.&C. 


MALEIC 
ANHYDRIDE 


PITTSBURGH 


M“== Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical your ‘‘one source”’ 
supply of phthalic, maleic and fumaric . . . and realize 
immediate savings in time and money. A single purchase order 
simplifies your paper work. Mixed carload shipments reduce 
transportation costs and permit tighter inventory control. 

Buy “all three’ from Pittsburgh Coke and you deal with 
one efficient, coordinated sales and service team, familiar 
with your operations and requirements. 

But, most important of all, enjoy the confidence of doing 
business with a basic producer of uniform, high-purity 
materials, backed by alert, responsive sales and technical 
service. If your 1959 production. calls for phthalic anhydride, 
maleic anhydride or fumaric acid, write to Pittsburgh Coke 
today for samples and specification sheets. 


wesw 7459 


“NAL CHEMICALS © PLASTICIZERS « PROTECTIVE COATINGS « ACTIVATED CARBON ¢ CEMENT * COKE © PIG IRON © FERROMANGANESE 
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Superiority of GROCO 2 RED OIL revealed in unretouched photograph 
of low temperature test. Samples of GROCO 2 (left) and competitive 
red oil (right) were refrigerated at 36°F. for 24 hours side by side. No 


TITRE IS LOWEST IN 


The unretouched photo above shows the results of a 
recent low temperature test between GROCO 2 and a 
competitive red oil. The GROCO 2 RED OIL (left) 
remained crystal clear to the bottom of the vial. The 
other material became heavily opaqued with frozen 
saturated acids. 

GROCO 2 RED OIL’s exceptionally low content of 
saturated fatty acids—titre 3°C.—is advantage enough 
in itself to make it top choice for many processors. More 
than one producer of a liquid shampoo, for example, 
prefers GROCO 2 RED OIL because it gives a formula- 
tion that stays liquid at low temperatures. 








solids separated out of GROCO 2 RED OIL—it remained so transparent 
that technician’s fingers and steel tray are clearly visible through vial. 
On right, solid acids separated in large amount. 


GROCO 2 RED OIL 


Equally outstanding is the oxidation stability of 
GROCO 2 RED OIL. In the Mackey Test, GROCO 2 
remained under 105°C. for 5 hours. There are no oxida- 
tion discoloration problems when you formulate with 
GROCO 2 RED OIL. And there is an absolute mini- 
mum of unusable components, making GROCO 2 the 
best money value of any red oil in its class. Quality is 
high uniformly from shipment to shipment. 

You consistently enjoy an edge in storage, handling, 
processing, and consumer acceptance when you “Always 
specify A. Gross”... whether your end products are soap, 
cosmetics, plastics, paints, polishes or emulsifiers. 


Send for samples and brochure, ‘Fatty Acids in Modern Industry.” 








FATTY ACIDS 


STEARIC ACIDS ° COCONUT FATTY ACIDS ° 


TALLOW FATTY ACIDS «+ VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS 


RED OILS * WHITE OLEINES * HYDROGENATED TALLOW GLYCERIDES * HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS 








295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. * Factory: Newark, N. J, 


Distributors in principal cities * Manufacturers since 1837 
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Chemical Week Report 


by Neil Hansen 
and Deane Groves 


CH; 


The facts, figures and trends behind the 
CPI’s biggest overcapacity headache. 


1959 « Chemical Week 








aromatics 
in 
trouble 


By midyear, CPI aromatics capac- 
ity will hit a record high—1,117 mil- 
lion gal./year. But mighty little re- 
ward attaches to this particular record. 
Reason: BTX demand currently lags 
capacity by a whopping 461 million 
gal./year and probably will still trail 
far behind it in ’68—unless producers 
find new BTX markets or expand 
existing Ones. 

While it’s tough for most of the 
60 ubiquitous suppliers of benzene, 
toluene and xylene to face these cold 
facts objectively, they must if aro- 
matics profits and prices are to im- 
prove over the long haul. Meanwhile, 
there’s no better way to begin the 
uphill fight than having all the facts, 


figures and market intelligence avail- 
able. To help provide them, CHEM- 
ICAL WEEK offers this comprehensive 
BTX report. 

It contains the latest available in- 
formation on company production ca- 
pacities, tells what’s new and what’s 
happening in BTX supply, demand and 
pricing. Key end-use patterns of cur- 
rent demand and °68 projected de- 
mand are included and analyzed. 

Some 21 petroleum refiners, 24 iron 
and steel producers, 12 operators of 
merchant coke ovens and _ light-oil 
distilleries, as well as 3 manufacturers 
of by-product benzene from styrene, 
are directly concerned with the out- 
come of this serious supply-demand- 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 1,117 


1968 (proj.) 6 ae 
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1940* 1940 
1941 1941 
1942 1942 
1943 1943 163 
1944 1944 204 
1945 1945 200 
1946 1946 34 
1947 1947** 60 
1948 1948 84 
1949 1949 82 
1950 1950 84 
1951 ‘ 1951 102 
1952 1952 105 
1953 1953 157 
1954 1954 225 139 
1955 1955 240 150 
1956 is 3 1956 255 165 
1957 : 1957 270 180 
1958 1958 362 181 
1968 ( proj.) 1968 ( proj.) as 243 
*Coal-tar distilleries or imports provided all **After World War Il, some toluene plants 
benzene in 1940-48. were converted to benzene production or put 


on stand-by. Toluene capacity in 1947-52 is 
uncertain. 


ao eee a 
550 7 400 


100 











100 


1940 30 


Source: Sun Oil Go. Source: Sun Oil Co. 





capacity problem. Indirectly, the out- 
come will affect the well-being of all 
the process industries. 


Two Main Supply Sources 


Last year, record amounts of aro- 
matics were derived from petroleum 
sources. Today, 21 petroleum com- 
panies (see pp. 60 and 65, list of pro- 
ducers’ names, plant locations and 
BTX capacities) control 77% of the 
total available aromatics capacity. Last 
year, they supplied an estimated 489 
million gal. of BTX—benzene, 145 
million gal.; toluene, 170 million gal.; 
xylene, 174 million gal., representing 
69% of last year’s total aromatics 
supply. 

Petroleum aromatics output is 
geared to the catalytic reforming of 
naphthenes gleaned from straight-run 
gasoline and naphtha. Reforming is 
the most economical way to upgrade 
low-octane, straight-run gasoline and 
naphthas to  high-aromatic, high- 
octane gasoline blend stocks. 

Not all petroleum reformer capac- 
ity, however, is available for BTX 
production. Reasons: some producers 
aren't equipped to recover aromatics; 
others won't recover them because it 
would mean altering their charge stock 
composition. 

Coke ovens are the other big 
source of aromatics supply. Now, 24 
iron and steel producers and 12 mer- 


56 


chant coke producers and light-oil 
distilleries (see pp. 60 and 65, list of 
producers’ names, plant locations and 
BTX capacities) control about 23.4% 
of the total available aromatics capac- 
ity in the country. 

Last year, they supplied an esti- 
mated 165 million gal. of BIX— 
benzene, 125 million gal.; toluene, 32 
million gal.; xylene, 8 million gal. Coke 
ovens accounted for 23.2% of the total 
aromatics supply. Imports accounted 
for 7.8%. 

Light oil is the coke by-product that 
yields BTX on fractional distillation. 
Light-oil supply, therefore, hinges on 
coke output, which in turn is directly 
geared to steel production. Last year, 
steel output declined and, as a result, 
the ratio of petroleum aromatics to 
coke-oven aromatics increased. 

Today, new coke ovens being built 
are for replacement and to provide 
for the steel industry’s growth require- 
ments. By °68, coke output will prob- 
ably have hit 90 million tons/year. 
In °57, it was 73 million tons. 

Ten years from now, coke-oven 
aromatics capacity will grow 23%: 
coke-oven benzene capacity, 250 mil- 
lion gal./year (now 207 million gal.); 
toluene capacity, 52 million gal./- 
year (now 42 million gal.); xylene 
capacity, 20 million gal./year (now 
12 million gal.). 

It’s doubtful that petroleum aro- 


matics capacity will increase at all, 
especially since there’s more than 
enough capacity to meet ’68 projected 
demand. 


Race for Benzene Capacity 


Just after World War II, benzene 
demand and capacity were neatly in 
balance (see graph on p. 55) until 
pressing Korean War demands started 
producers on a race to build addi- 
tional aromatics capacity. New pro- 
ducers were lured into the then-tight 
and profitable BTX market. The fe- 
verish BTX expansion program ended 
up as today’s overcapacity dilemma. 

Soon after Korea, benzene demand 
began to slacken off. Meanwhile, aro- 
matics capacity continued to climb. 
By last year, benzene capacity, pro- 
duction and demand had shaped a 
sorry pattern. Capacity: 470 million 
gal. Production: 270 million gal. (with 
an additional 55 million gal. supplied 
by imports). Demand: 330 million gal. 
Large inventories still on hand tnade 
up the small difference between de- 
mand and supply. 

Prior to *50, coke ovens and im- 
ports provided 100% of U.S. benzene 
needs. With the advent of petroleum 
benzene, petroleum companies sup- 
plied more and more of the market, 
today account for 46% of the supply. 
Iron, steel and coke producers pro- 
vide 54%. 
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Even though benzene production 
volume has been well under capacity 
for some time, imports continue to 
pour in at generally lower-than- 
market prices and skim off some of 
the market. But even if benzene im- 
ports were cut off tomorrow, the 
formidable overcapacity problem that 
befuddles the industry undoubtedly 
would still persist. 

Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. 
supply 75% of the U.S. benzene im- 
ports. Most imported benzene must be 
purified first before it reaches the 
market. Tar distillers get this business, 
and for that reason their reported pro- 
duction must be written off almost 
entirely as imports rather than as 
domestic output. 

Eventually, imports will probably 
decline. Reason: as chemical industries 
develop in Russia and in eastern 
Europe, benzene tonnages available 
for export will drop off. To some ex- 
tent, this should help alleviate the U.S. 
benzene overcapacity problem, but 
only in a small way. 

Benzene Markets Diverse: Of all the 
aromatics, benzene finds the most di- 
versified end-uses, claims the largest 
sales volume of the aromatics—about 
50.2% of the market. In 58, some 330 
million gal. were marketed, 17 million 
gal. less than were sold in ’57, a 
decline directly traceable to recession- 
caused cutbacks. 

In the table on p. 58, benzene end- 
use markets are compared for ’57 and 
*°58. The table projects the benzene 
demand pattern to ’68, when usage 
will likely reach some 510 million 
gal., a 55% increase over today’s 
volume. 

Big Outlet—Styrene: Styrene pro- 
ducers, the largest consumers of ben- 
zene, worked off an estimated 130 
million gal. in °58, a drop of 10 mil- 
lion gal. from °57 demand. Styrene’s 
end-use markets are shown in the 
table at the top of p. 59. 

It’s apparent, that plastic end-uses 
for styrene are the fastest-growing of 
all the styrene markets. Demand for 
low-cost, general-purpose polystyrene 
rose from 260 million lbs. in °50 to 
a peak of 475 million Ibs. in °56. 
In ’57, the market tapered off slightly 
to 453 million Ibs., due mainly to in- 
roads made by the newer polyolefins, 
as well as other resins. But low-cost 
and flexibility in use are in polysty- 
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rene producers’ favor, may swell the 
market to 700 million Ibs. by °68. 

SB-R (GR-S) synthetic rubber is 
another major outlet for styrene that’s 
growing in importance. SB-R demand 
has jumped from 358,000 long tons 
in 50 to 825,000 1.t. in °57. Synthetics 
currently account for about 60% of 
the total U.S. rubber market. But be- 
cause the supply of natural rubber is 
a relatively fixed quantity, the market 
share of synthetics is expected to in- 
crease to 75% (equivalent to 1.5 mil- 
lion 1.t.) by ’68. 

If SB-R demand holds up against 
the competition of other synthetic 
elastomers, production will climb to 
about 1.2 million 1.t. by ’68. Styrene 
requirements will trail on the heels 
of this increase, may reach an esti- 
mated 675-million-lbs./year demand 
in 10 years. 

Uncertainties cloud the SB-R fore- 
cast: development of new, low-cost 
competitive synthetic rubbers could 
cut SB-R out of some of the markets. 
Polybutadiene is one synthetic that’s 
currently garnering a good deal of 
attention among synthetic rubber pro- 
ducers. At present, there’s only specu- 
lation about how formidable a com- 
petitor polybutadiene may become. 

Other important styrene markets in- 
clude: latices, high-impact resins and 
polyesters — outlets with excellent 
growth potential. 

By ’68, styrene demand will prob- 
ably have hit 1.6 billion Ibs. Some 
200 million gal. of benzene would 
then be needed for styrene manufac- 
ture alone. 

Synthetic Phenol Second: Second to 
styrene in importance as a large-scale 
consumer of benzene is synthetic 
phenol. About 65 million gal. of ben- 
zene were consumed in phenol manu- 
facture in ’57, but demand dropped 
by 5 million gal. in ’58. 

If production of phenol-based 
epoxies, nylon-6 and polycarbonate 
resins develop as predicted, and other 
well-established phenol markets grow 
at normal pace, total phenol demand 
will reach 770 million Ibs./year by 
68. About 45 million Ibs./year of 
coal tar-supplied phenol deducted 
from this total leaves a projected syn- 
thetic phenol demand of 725 million 
Ibs./year. Phenol production will then 
consume 100 million gal./year of 
benzene. 


CW Report 


Here’s how phenol demand shaped 
up in ’57, shown by end-uses: phenolic 
resins took 325 million Ibs.; chemi- 
cals, 145 million lbs.; solvent refining, 
20 million Ibs.; miscellaneous end- 
uses and export, 30 million Ibs. Over- 
all, phenol demand is due for a 48% 
increase by ’68. 

But not all phenol markets will 
figure equally in this growth. Phenolic 
resins, for example—now the largest 
phenol consumer (60-65% of de- 
mand)—have already passed their 
peak growth. In °50, phenolics pro- 
duction hit 450 million lbs.; output 
grew to a peak 565 million Ibs./ year 
in 1955-56. By °57, production had 
tapered off to 530 million Ibs., will 
likely show little increase in the next 
10 years. Reasons: phenolics are a 
“mature” growth commodity. Besides, 
they face strong competition from the 
newer polyesters and the improved 
thermoplastics. 

Phenol-for-phenolics demand should 
increase some, however, maybe 75 
million Ibs./year by °68. Total phenol 
demand in this particular end-use will 
then equal 400 million Ibs./ year. 

But apart from phenolics, phenol is 
used to manufacture 2,4-D herbicides, 
salicylic acid, pentachlorophenol wood 
preservative, picric acid and various 
dye intermediates as well as the big- 
growth-potential products, epoxies, 
nylon-6 and polycarbonates. 

Epoxy resin production now tallies 
40-50 million lbs./year; outlook for 
68 is 200 million Ibs. Although 
epoxies are among the high-cost resins, 
they’re being widely accepted for 
many uses: adhesives, potting com- 
pounds for electronic equipment and 
high-strength plastics for making 
sheet-metal dies and forms. 

Another up-and-coming phenol out- 
let is nylon-6, now accounting for 10% 
of all nylon output (some 300 million 
Ibs. in °58). Nylon-6 plastics and fiber 
production, based on phenol-derived 
caprolactam, competes on a price and 
quality basis with nylon-66 in indus- 
trial textile manufacture, as well as in 
tire cord and molded plastics. 

Polycarbonate, another newcomer 
on the plastics scene, is synthesized 
from bis-phenol A and phosgene on a 
semiworks scale by General Electric 
Co. Eastman Kodak also is active in 
developing the new polymer, as is 
Bayer in West Germany. Because 
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BENZENE END-USES 1958 (est.) 1968 (est.) 
:, _ — (million gallons) 


130.0 200.0 
60.0 100.0 
33.0 50.0 
30.0 30.0 
12.0 20.0 
13.0 

8.5 
8.0 
4.0 
3.5 
2.0 
20.0 
5.0 


See Total benzene demand 348.0 329.0 
Sources: American Coke & Coal Chemicals Institute; Sun Oil Co. = 


i ea _— (million gallons) 


50 

Motor gasoline 
Solvents 
Chemicals* 
Explosives 
Plastics 
Export 

Total toluene demand 180 


* Includes dyes, intermediates, drugs, pharmaceuticals, etc. Sources: BDSA; Sun Oil Co. 


_ (million gallons) 


Solvents 1 50 50 

Aviation gasoline 50 50 

Dibasic acids 15 17 

Miscellaneous chemicals 15 15 

Export 15 13 
Total xylene demand 145 


Sources: BDSA; Sun Oil Co, 
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STYRENE END-USES 


polycarbonates are strong and display 
high melting points, they may well 
capture large markets, despite their 
high cost and chemical complexity. 

Dodecyl Benzene Ranks Third: 
Dodecyl benzene producers are the 
third-largest consumers of benzene. 
DDB, important in synthetic deter- 
gents manufacture, accounted for 
about 35 million gal. of benzene in 
°57, but demand tapered off to 33 
million gal. in ’58, due to the reces- 
sion bite. By °68, projected demand 
for benzene in DDB manufacture 
will be around 50 million gal./year. 

Although the syndets market con- 
tinues to make inroads into soap 
markets (in ’58, synthetics accounted 
for 72.8% of soap-syndet sales), the 
rate of advance is slowing—syndets 
increased their sales volume 5.3% in 
56, 3.1% in °57, 2.1% in ’58. 

Fourth-Place Fibers: Du Pont and 
Chemstrand are big consumers of 
benzene for nylon-66 production, but 
because nylon production figures are 
a closely guarded secret, only rough 
estimates are available on benzene 
tonnages consumed. 

In °57, about 300 million Ibs. of 
nylon were produced, requiring 25-30 
million gal. of benzene. In the past 
few years cyclohexane has become 
the preferred raw material to benzene 
for adipic acid production because it 
eliminates a hydrogenation step in 
the process. On the other hand, cyclo- 
hexane recovered directly from a 
petroleum fraction must be of high 
purity before it can be used for nylon 
production. 

Because there seems to be growing 
preference for cyclohexane in nylon 
manufacture, benzene consumption 
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Demand Will Grow — 
an estimated 46.3% by 1968 


—but not enough to ease overcapacity. 


Million gallons 
1,000 

















Toluene 
25.4% 


Xylene 
21.4% 


1968 (est.) 














* 
wie 5 eet Sas te 








troleum Aror 


Amoco (stand-by) 
Atlas Processing 
Continental Oil 


Cosden 
Delhi-Taylor 
Eastern States 
Esso 

Frontier Oil* 
Great Southern 
Gulf Oil* 
Humble Oil* 
Pure Oil 
Richfield Oil* 
Roosevelt Oil 
Standard of California 


Sheli Oil 


Sinclair*® 


Standard of Indiana 
Suntide 

Sun Oil 

Vickers Petroleum 


Plant location : Capacity 


(million galions/ year) 


TOLUENE 
Texas City, Tex. 
Shreveport, La. ~ 


Lake Charles, La. 
Ponca City, Okla. 


Big Spring, Tex. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Baytown, Tex. 
Toledo, O. 
Wilmington, Calif. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich, 


El Segundo, Calif. 
Richmond, Calif. 


Houston, Tex. 

Wood River, Ill. 
Wilmington, Calif, 
Marcus Hook, Pa, 
Houston, Tex.” 
Whiting, Ind. 
Corpus Christi, Tex.3 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 


Potwin, Kan. 


Total 


Styrene By-Product Aromatics Producers 


Velsicol 
Dow 


Monsanto 


Marshall, Ill. 
Freeport, Tex. 
Texas City, Tex. 


Total 13 3 (est.) 


*New in 58. ‘Company separates xylenes. ?Due early in ‘59. Building o-xylene separation plant. 


Coke-Oven Aromatics Producers 


Alan Wood Steel 
Armco Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Crucible Steel 


* Home Office 


Swedeland, Pa. 1.6 0.3 
Middletown, O.* 3.7 0.7 
Bethlehem, Pa.* 29.9 5.8 
Pueblo, Colo. 3.0 0.7 
Midland, Pa. 19 0.6 


(small) 


0.1 
0.25 
18 
0.2 
0.1 


Table continued on p. 65 





Puts the finishing touch on *59 cars 


Enjay Methyl Ethyl Ketone is a vital solvent used in the production of acrylic lacquers 

that are found on many of today’s new cars. Water and dirt slide off their remarkable 

jewel-smooth surfaces—so lustrous and durable they last three times longer than con- 

ventional finishes. Enjay Petrochemicals are constantly at work helping to improve 

existing products and make new products better. Our technical staff is available to 

help improve your products through the use of petrochemicals. For information and 

assistance, nine conveniently located offices stand ready to serve you. PETROCHEMICALS 
EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st St., New York 19, N.Y., Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago e Detroit « Los Angeles « New Orleans ¢ Tulsa 
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The wide range of colors are - 7 Owens-Illinois plastic-coated glass 


eye-catching on store shelves, : : packages are the ideal containers for 


attractive in the home. : a growing number of products. 
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Owens-Illinois Pressure Packages 


combine convenience and product protection 


These new Owens-Illinois plastic-coated glass 
packages give your pressure-packed products 
the protection which only glass can provide. 
These convenience packages are the result 
of careful research, engineering, and design 
by Owens-Illinois who is ready to supply tech- 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 


AN (1) PRODUCT 
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nical help in the packaging of your product. 

Brilliantly dressed in a wide range of excit- 
ing colors and topped with handsome caps, 
Owens-Illinois plastic-coated glass containers 
can be decorated with any design to create 


eye-catching, sales-building packages. 


Owens-ILLINoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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The Shell chemicals listed below are sources of many important commercial products. 


Take a closer look in a different light... 


A closer look at familiar things in a 
different light often helps us recognize 
many interesting and attractive features. 
This close-up photograph of a diamond 
in a red light gives us a dramatic new 
perspective on this familiar gem. 

The Shell chemicals in the column at 
the right may be familiar to you. But a 
closer look in a different “light” may lead 
to new and profitable products for your 
company. 


Each of the listed chemicals is used in 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


manufacturing many other important in- 
dustrial materials. Their reactivity leads 
to an extensive and growing chemistry 
that is well worth your investigation. All 
listed products are available in commer- 
cial quantities. 


Your Shell Chemical representative 
will gladly help you take a closer look at 
the many practical applications of these 
or other Shell chemicals. Samples and 
technical literature are available at your 
request. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Allyl Alcohol 

Allyl Chloride 
Bisphenol A 
Dimethyl Ketone 
Epichlorohydrin 
Ethyl Amyl Ketone 
Hexylene Glycol 


Hydrogen Peroxide 
(including 90 per cent) 


Methyl Isobutyl 
Carbinol 


SHELL 
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matics. (continued) 


poo sonltaebons Dilla e ais 


Plant location 


Capacity 
BENZENE’ TOLUENE 
Detroit Steel Portsmouth, O. 1.5 0.4 
Donner-Hanna 
Granite City Steel 
Inland Steel 


Interlake Iron Corp. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 35 0.65 
Granite City, Ill. 1.2 0.25 
Chicago, Ill.* 8.5 1.30 
Cleveland, O.* 3.2 0.55 
S. Chicago, Ill. 1.8 0.50 
Pittsburgh, Pa.* 10.0 2.50 
Fontana, Calif. 4.0 1.0 

Dangerfield, Tex. 1.0 0.25 
Weirton, W. Va. 8.0 0.95 
Neville Island, Pa. 5.0 1.40 
Cleveland, O.* 17.2 3.50 
Fairmount, W. Va. 0.7 0.17 


International Harvester 
Jones & Laughlin 

Kaiser Steel 

Lone Star Steel 

National Steel 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Republic Steel 

Sharon Steel 


Tennessee Products & Chem. Chattanooga, Tenn. 0.8 0.25 
Birmingham, Ala. 3.0 0.80 
Pittsburgh, Pa.* 54.9 10.0 
E. Steubenville, W. Va. 4.8 1.0 
Woodward, Ala. 2.7 0.65 


Youngstown, O.* 8.8 2.0 


United States Pipe & Foundry 
United States Steel 

Wheeling Steel 

Woodward Iron & Steel 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Total 180.7 36.22 


Merchant Coke-Oven Aromatics Producers and Light Oil Distillers 


Allied Chemical 
Alabama By-Products 
Diamond Alkali 

Du Pont 

Great Lakes Carbon 
Indiana Gas & Chemical 
Milwaukee Solvay 

W yandotte Chemicals 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Assn. 
Koppers 


New York, N. Y.* 
Tarrant, Ala. 
Painesville, O. 
Belle, W. Va. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Everett, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.* 
Boundbrook, N. J. 
Clairton, Pa.* 


American Cyanamid 


Penna. Industrial Chem. 
Total 


* Home office 


in this end-use is not expected to in- 
crease at all. If this were not the case, 
however, benzene demand in nylon 
manufacture would probably double 
to 50-60 million gal./year by ’68, 
following the projected growth of 


nvlon. But as matters now stand, 
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benzene marketers will likely see only 
a steady 30-million-gal./year con- 
sumption rate, with little change an- 
ticipated. 

Smaller Markets Growing, Too: 
Maleic anhydride offers the most 
promise of all the remaining benzene 


markets. Although little data is avail- 
able on maleic anhydride production, 
various estimates put it at 50 million 
lbs./year—which means a_ benzene 
demand of 7-8 million gal./year 
Maleic anhydride is a key interme 
diate in polyester and alkyd resin 
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Aromatics Source Breakdown for 1958* 


* preliminary estimate 
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manufacture. Reinforced polyester 
resins are used for small boat hulls, 
flat and corrugated structural panels, 
automobile accessories, radomes and 
home appliances—outlets with big po- 
tential growth. 

Polyester demand is expected to at 
least double its present 100-million- 
lbs./ year market by ’68. Benzene de- 
mand will increase accordingly in this 
end-use, to about 20 million gal./ year. 

Prices Drop Sharply: During World 
War II, benzene prices were fixed at 
15¢/gal. A sharp upturn in chemicals 
demand in the postwar period drove 
prices up to a peak 40¢/gal. for coke- 
oven benzene and to more than 50¢/- 
gal. for the petroleum-derived prod- 
uct. As new petroleum benzene 
producers built capacity, benzene 
prices dropped sharply (see graph, p. 
70) until they matched coke-oven 
prices in °S5, 

In effect, petroleum producers had 
wiped out the high value of petro- 
leum-derived benzene. Recently, an- 
other 4'2¢/gal. price slash was 
initiated by a Gulf Coast producer. 
All benzene producers shortly fol- 
lowed suit. Today’s price is 31¢/gal. 
It’s unlikely that future price cuts 
will expand benzene uses further. 
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Toluene, Too, Has Problems 


Last year, the petroleum industry 
supplied an estimated 170 million gal. 
of toluene—84% of the total volume 
produced. Coke ovens supplied the 
16% remainder—32 million gal. 
Toluene demand is currently pegged 
at 181 million gal./year, but toluene 
capacity is 362 million gal./year 
(89% of it in the petroleum industry). 
In-place capacity is probably suffi- 
cient to meet predicted demand well 
into ’68, when the toluene market is 
expected to reach 243 million gal./- 
year—34% higher than today’s level. 

Where Toluene Goes: Although the 
market for toluene isn’t as diverse as 
for benzene, end-use patterns are 
more difficult to construct. Reason: 
many petroleum companies make 
captive use of toluene for motor and 
aviation gasoline manufacture. About 
two-thirds of the toluene sold last year 
was for solvent uses and as an octane- 
booster in aviation and automobile 
gasolines. These prime outlets are 
likely to remain the largest toluene 
consumers for some time (see table, 
p. 58). 

Bulk usage of toluene in aviation 
gasoline production is not expected to 
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grow in the next 10 years. That’s 
because jet-powered aircraft are rap- 
idly replacing piston engines in all 
types of military aircraft, as well as 
civilian transports. The long-term out- 
look for toluene in avgas is for a stat- 
ic, if not declining, market. 

Premium motor fuels took an es- 
timated 45 million gal. of toluene last 
year—a rough estimate, since little 
data is available on this end-use. 
Based on available information, how- 
ever, a 75-million-gal./year demand 
for toluene for motor gasoline may 
occur as predicted. This outlook is 
clouded by many process compa- 
nies’ research to find cheaper, more 
efficient octane improvers. Moreover, 
the advent of a large market for eco- 
nomical U.S.-made cars could even 
further retard the growth of toluene 
for motor gasoline. 

Solvent Toluene Shaky: During the 
war, when toluene was allocated for 
military uses, solvents consumers were 
forced to turn to substitutes. As a re- 
sult, toluene producers had trouble 
winning back their former solvents 
markets after allocations were lifted. 

About 25 million gal./year of tol- 
uene are consumed as solvent for 
paints, varnishes, lacquers and other 
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surface coatings—products that follow 
slow growth trends in the surface- 
coatings industry. The 68 demand for 
toluene solvent is conservatively esti- 
mated at 30 million gal. 

Toluene Intermediate Prospects: 
Some 36 million gal./year of toluene 
are consumed in the production of 
dyes, intermediates, drugs, explosives 
and plastics. These outlets will likely 
more than double their demand for 
the material in the next 10 years. 

INT producers are the largest 
single users of toluene as an inter- 
mediate. They consume about 10 mil- 
lion gal./year now, but this market 
may sag 20% by ’68. Reason: TNT 
explosives are being replaced by 
newer, more powerful explosives and 
propellents. 

The fastest-growing chemical end- 
use for toluene is plastics, which, op- 
timistically, may absorb some 25 mil- 
lion gal./year by 68, up 316% from 
current use (6 million  gal./year). 
Tolylene diisocyanates and methyl 
styrene-derived polymers will figure 
prominently in the lineup. 

Most promising of the toluene- 
based plastics are the polyurethanes— 
tolylene diisocyanates. The resins are 
converted into flexible and _ rigid 


foams, as well as synthetic elastomers. 
Estimates show that the current 30- 
40-million-lbs./ year polyurethane mar- 
ket could grow to 300 million Ibs./- 
year by °68. This prediction assumes 
that polyurethanes will make more 
rapid inroads into the foam rubber 
market than they are now making. It 
also assumes that producers will bring 
polyurethane prices down by effecting 
large-scale economies in manufacture. 

If the rigid polyurethane foams 
break into construction markets as 
insulations and structural members, a 
large market will undoubtedly develop. 
Synthetic elastomers derived from 
diisocyanates (called Vulkollans) are 
now commercial in Germany. Pro- 
ducers tout high abrasion-resistance 
and long life for the product in auto 
tires and shoe heels. Obstacles to di- 
isocyanate elastomer growth: they’re 
costly and need cost-cutting improve- 
ments in processing to make them 
fully competitive with other synthetics 
sold for the same purposes. 

Toluene Pricing Change: The price 
history of petroleum-derived and coke 
oven-grade toluene is shown in the 
table on p. 70. After World War II, a 
period of rapid price fluctuation set 
in and toluene prices did not stabilize 


until after the Korean War started. 

After Korea, toluene prices held 
steady at 34¢/gal. for the petroleum 
grade and 32¢/gal. for the coke-oven 
product. In April °58, however, 
toluene prices were cut to 25¢/gal., 
delivered, for both petroleum and 
coke-oven products. 

The price cut was deeper than 
7-9¢/gal. for the producer, since the 
pricing method was changed from an 
f.o.b. basis to a delivered basis. Some 
toluene marketers claim this was done 
to make toluene more competitive 
with solvent substitutes for toluene. 
Needless to say, the gap between ca- 
pacity and demand will remain as a 
formidable price-depressing factor for 
several years. 


Xylene Follows the Pattern 


Until ’55, xylene capacity and sup- 
ply were in fair balance. Soon after- 
ward, however, new petroleum aro- 
matics capacity came onstream fast, 
putting xylene capacity far above 
actual needs. Today’s xylene capacity- 
supply-demand picture looks like this: 
capacity — 284.7 million gal./year 
(96% in the petroleum industry); sup- 
ply—182 million gal./year; °58 de- 
mand—145 million gal./year. Petro- 
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chemical producers have been the 
major xylene supply source since ’42 
and will remain so. 

As with toluene, xylene’s two prin- 
cipal markets are solvents and avgas 
(see table of xylene end-uses, p. 58). 
Combined, both markets consume 
about 100 million gal./year of xylene, 
divided equally between them. Xylene 
producers can expect little growth in 
these areas. Reasons are much the 
same as for toluene. 

Xylene’s most promising market is 
in dibasic acid production. Phthalic 
anhydride, isophthalic and _ tere- 
phthalic acids are key products to 
watch in following xylene growth. 
Dibasic acid production now accounts 
for about 15 million gal./year of 
total xylene demand. By ’68, in- 
creased dibasic acid demand should 
boost! xylene consumption to 60 mil- 
lion gal./year—a 205% increment. 

Phthalic anhydride, key dibasic acid 
used for alkyd resin and _ plasticizer 
produstion, is made mostly fron naph- 
thaler'e, but some oxidized xylenes are 
also consumed. 

Isophthalic acid (produced entirely 
from xylene) should find favor with 
alkyd resin producers because it forms 
tough, flexible films even when low- 
cost formulations are used. But to win 


out over phthalic annyaride in this 
market, isophthalic acid must over- 
come P.A.’s long-established use, a 
large captive P.A. capacity among the 
major paint producers and some de- 
gree of difficulty in producing iso- 
phthalic-based alkyds in existing 
equipment. 

Isophthalic acid will probably find 
wider use among specialty plasticizer 
manufacturers looking to make plas- 
ticizers with improved volatility, com- 
patibility and low-temperature-flex 
properties—features desirable in poly- 
vinyl chloride manufacture. 

The polyester resin growth pattern 
will affect isophthalic growth and, 
hence, xylene demand. Polyesters 
made from isophthalic have higher 
molecular weights, greater flex over 
a wide range of styrene dilutions and 
higher impact strengths than polys 
made from phthalic anhydride. 

Terephthalic acid figures promi- 
nently in polyester fiber and film pro- 
duction. It should remain the No. 1 
choice among dibasics for polyester 
fiber and film manufacturers for a 
long time. However, new polymers 
based on other polyols and iso-tereph- 
thalic acid mixtures are coming. 

Dibasic acid producers include: 
Hercules (capacity—12 million lbs./- 


year); Oronite (capacity—65 million 
ibs./ year); Amoco (capacity—60 mil- 
lion Ibs./year); Du Pont (capacity— 
150 million Ibs./year). Hercules ana 
Du Pont produce terephthalic only. 
Total xylene demand for all end- 
uses should grow to 205 million gal./- 
year by ’68—a 29% hike over today’s 
demand. Current xylene capacity is 
already ample to fill 68 needs. 
Xylene Prices Suffering: Up until 
recently, petroleum xylene sold for 
34¢/gal., while coke-oven xylene 
sold for 32¢/gal.; differences were 
generally due to the higher quality 
of the petroleum-grade product. 
Faced with growing overcapacity 
and declining prices for benzene and 
toluene, xylene producers were un- 
able to fight the downward xylene 
price trend. Late in Aug. ’58, xylene 
prices dropped 5¢/gal. Tough com- 
petition from xylene substitutes for 
solvent uses had a hand in the price 
pressure. In sum, xylene is in much 
the same boat as toluene, price-wise. 


New Developments Afoot 


Coke-oven aromatics producers are 
continuing to upgrade the quality of 
their BTX output to compete on an 
equal footing with petroleum-derived 
aromatics. U.S. Steel and Jones & 





Meet the Authors 


Neil Hansen (B.A., 54; B.S. in Chem. 
Eng., ’55—Columbia University), senior 
author of this Chemical Week report, is a 
business associate of coauthor Deane Groves 
(B.S. in Chem. Eng., ’41—Rutgers Univer- 
sity), supervisor of Sun Oil Co.’s commer- 
cial chemical development group. 

Hansen began his business career in Sun’s 
research and development department, later 
transferred to commercial chemical develop- 
ment, where he researches current supply- 
demand-capacity situations. 


Groves’ background includes evaluation, 
development and sale of chemical products. 
He has spent much time in finding new uses 
for old patents. As coauthor, he contributes 
data obtained through several years of 
studies of the BTX situation. 

Their aromatics report is the result of a 
cooperative Sun Oil-Chemical Week effort to 
give the CPI the facts, figures and trends 
behind today’s BTX overcapacity dilemma. 
Aim: to put aromatics producers into a bet- 
ter position to close the market gap. 
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Topplin g B TX Prices 


Coke Oven Petroleum 
(Cents/ gallon) 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
Petroleum benzene 1948 

/ 1949 

: 1950 
Coke oven benzene 1951 

1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 





Source; Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter 


é Coke Oven = Petroleum 
Toluene prices (Cents/ gallon) 


1940 28 
1941 29 
1942 29.5 
1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Petroleum toluene 1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Coke oven toluene ss 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 





Note: 1958 prices on Source: Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter 
a delivered basis 


‘60 70 | 
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Laughlin hydrogenate light oil and 
extract BTX by the Udex (UOP) 
process, 

Improvements in blast furnace op- 
eration and iron ore preparation have 
reduced coke requirements in steel- 
making from 1,900 Ibs./ton of metal 
to 1,730 Ibs./ton. Introducing oxygen 
into the blast furnace, and sintering, 
nodulizing and pelletizing of ores are 
responsible for the gain. 

Some steel companies claim that 
there’s no room left for further im- 
provements in coke usage, while 
others say that coke consumption will 
be lowered still further, to 1,500 
lbs./ton of metal by ’68. This means 
there’s still a possibility that coke- 
Oven aromatics production will in- 
crease at a slower rate than predicted. 
If so, petroleum producers will gain. 

Direct reduction of iron ore with 
hydrogen would require no coke 
whatsoever, hence would produce no 


10 
1940 30 
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aromatic by-products. All the major 
steel companies are pilot-planting di- 
rect reduction processes, but it will 
be many a year before they com- 
mercialize their findings. 

Several petroleum companies are 
now separating xylenes either for sale 
or for captive production of dibasic 
acids. Cosden Petroleum separates 
ethylbenzene from mixed xylenes by 
superfractionation, uses it for captive 
styrene manufacture. Cosden’s proc- 
ess poses a potential threat to pro- 
ducers who market benzene for 
styrene manufacture by conventional 
alkylation and dehydrogenation meth- 
ods. No other oil companies, how- 
ever, have announced intentions of 
following in Cosden’s path. 

What happens in the plastics mar- 
ket will, to a large extent, determine 
the future of BTX. Polystyrene and 
phenolic resins are big benzene con- 
sumers now. Nylon-6, epoxies and 
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Coke oven xylene : 





Want Additional Copies of this CW Report? 
Reprints of this article on the market for aromatics are available for $1 
apiece; bulk rates on request. Address orders and inquiries to Reprint Dept., 


Chemical Week, Room 2400, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


polycarbonates, potentially big BTX 
customers, all face tough competition 
from non-BTX-based products such 
as high-density polyethylene, 
propylene and polyesters. 

BTX producers must step up end- 
use research and development proj- 
ects if they expect to ease the BTX 
overcapacity problem. That holds par- 
ticularly for toluene and xylene pro- 
ducers who must face the fact that 
the three biggest toluene and xylene 
markets—motor gasoline, avgas and 
solvents—will remain relatively static 
in the next 10 years. 

Prospects of making higher profits 
and bigger sales by selling aromatics 
to the. chemical intermediate and plas- 
tics markets should induce BTX pro- 
ducers to undertake more end-use 
research and product development, 
especially when sagging BTX prices 
and millions of gallons of idle BTX 
capacity is the alternate prospect. 


poly- 





West End “fills the order”... 


Meeting service requirements to the letter and producing superior soda 
30 minute in-and-out loading for bulk 
trucks at any hour of day or night 


through “serve yourself” delivery. essentials to which the West End organization is uniquely geared. A 
aa GEE) 


ash of consistently accurate particle size and chemical analysis are the 


‘system of rapid communications linking our sales office in Oakland 
with our production, technical and shipping departments at the des- 
ert plant site permits each department head to have a complete under- 
standing of the customer's individual requirements and to make firm 


commitments or provide the desired information promptly. 


SODA ASH 


WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY 
e, ‘MA : EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 1956 WEBSTER, OAKLAND 12, CALIF. + PLANT, WESTEND, CALIF. 


> “ 
—— control for uniformly high DIVISION OF BININIGIEE STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
quality ec 
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Storage for 25,000 tons of industrial 
& chemicals 








BRYTON'S 


complete line 


The decision ...and the choice are yours. 
But perhaps we can help you decide which 
sulfonate to use. Tell us your specific need. 
Service is a part of every Bryton sulfonate! 


g 


MOLECULAR le 
SULFONATE 


PRODUCT WEIGHT 





Sod “um Sulfonate Ss Bryton® Sherosope F-430 
Bryton Sherosope F-445 
Bryton Sherosope F 
Bryton Sherosope T 
Bryton BOSS® 470 
Brylite® 460 
Barium Sulfonate Bryton Hybase® Barium Sulfonate 
65 Base No. 
Bryton Barium Sulfonate 30-N 
2 Base No. 


Calcruum Sulfonates  Bryton Calcium Sulfonate 30-A 


Bryton Calcium Sulfonate 45 


Ashless Sulfonates ammonium Sulfonate 


Amine Sulfonates 490 
minimum 
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! 
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For additional information, write: Bryton Chem- 
ical Company, Dept. W-3, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, N. Y. European address: 
P.O. Box 1207, Rotterdam, The Netherlands. 


BRYTON SULFONATES 


© 1959, Bryton Chemical Company Specific Sulfonates for Industry 
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How do you 


bridge the vast space 


4 from 


RESEARCH to REALIZATION? 


/t seemed a preposterous idea. 

When Dr. Kari Paul Link and his associates at the University 
of Wisconsin originally proposed that an anticoagulant chem- 
ical be used to destroy rats and mice, it seemed a preposterous 
idea .. . unprecedented and audacious. 


But to the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation it was a 
challenging, intriguing idea as well. In cooperation with the 
inventors, the Foundation guided the development phases of 


the discovery, and even gave it a name . . . WARFARIN. 


They accumulated field data from every continent on earth, 


weighed the benefits and hazards, perfected manufacturing 
processes, pursued patents, administered commercial licens- 
ing, launched a public education program, nurtured the rapid 
growth of the new-born industry. 

Within 5 years the chemical had become the world’s fore- 
most weapon against commensal rodents . . . and its name, 
WARFARIN, had become a part of every language. Today it 
forms the basis for a $20,000,000.00 a year business. 

This is one example of the manner in which the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation fills the imposing gap between 
research and realization. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 
RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 





After 17 years of patent control of 
the cyclamate sweetener market, Du 
Pont is now less in command. The 
basic patent on its cyclamate sweet- 
eners (U. S. Patent 2,275,125) ex- 
pires this week, which leaves the 
field open to any would-be cyclamate 
specialty makers. And the 10% climb 
in cyclamate sales in °58 makes the 
field look tempting at first glance. 

Currently, only Du Pont and its 
licensee, Abbott Laboratories (Chi- 
cago), are turning out the cyclamates. 
The patent expiration is sure to height- 
en their competition—but rivalry from 
new producers will be slow in com- 
ing. The reason is simply that despite 
steadily growing sales, cyclamate de- 
mand is still low. Sales of synthetic 
sweeteners for food processing may 
this year hit $3-4 million. Retail 
sweeteners are in the $15-17-million 
bracket—and cyclamate claims less 
than half this field. 

According to Abbott, first in the 
cyclamate field (1950) with its heavily 
promoted Sucaryl, there’s no cycla- 
mate supply shortage now, and there’s 
not likely to be one in the foreseeable 
future. “Our cyclamate capacity,” 


cw PHOTO LIONEL CRAWFORD 







Slim Look 
| ohansy ats 
Sweetener Sales 











FIRSTin 








FIRST IN SALES + FIRST IN SERVICE 
FIRST IN RESEARCH ' 


FIRST IN TECHNICAL AID 
FIRST WITH THE CUSTOMER 
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solvents 


FIRST IN SALES 


Year after year, American Mineral 
Spirits Company has enjoyed the 
reputation of being first in petroleum 
solvent sales. This is partly because 
AMSCO offers the most complete 
line of solvents anywhere. But the 
main reason is that solvent users 
know they can trust the uniform 
quality of AMSCO solvents. 


FIRST IN SERVICE 


Wherever your plant is located, 
AMSCO can deliver solvents right 
to your door quickly, economically. 


No matter how you order — by the 
barge, tank car, tank wagon, or a 
drum at a time—AMSCO’s nation- 
wide network of storage terminals, 
refineries, and distributors gets the 
shipment to you fast. 


FIRST IN RESEARCH 


Chances are one or more of the pe- 
troleum solvents you’re using today 
was pioneered in the AMSCO re- 
search laboratories. In the past 36 
years, AMSCO has developed many 
new solvents for general industrial 
use, and to suit the specific needs of 
a single industry or manufacturer. 


FIRST IN TECHNICAL AID 


The man from AMSCO is a specialist 
in solvents applications. He has the 
training, experience, and the know- 
how to give you a hand with tough 
solvent problems. Feel free at any 
time to call in one of our solvent spe- 
cialists. There is no obligation. 


FIRST WITH THE CUSTOMER 


This leadership — in sales, service, 
research, and technical aid — is the 
big reason why America’s leading in- 
dustrial companies come to AMSCO 
for their solvent needs. 


Why not use the best? For more information, just call or 


write the AMSCO office nearest you, or General Eastern Offices, 
Murray Hill, New Jersey. 


VN a 
“v 
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AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
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Careers for Physical Chemists, 
Chemists, Chemical Engineers 


Chemists and scientists are offered challenging and rewarding 
careers with IBM. The broad spectrum of IBM research and develop- 
ment includes theoretical and applied investigations into many 
phases of analytical, physical, organic and inorganic chemistry. The 
purpose of these studies is to develop new devices that will increase 
the speed and storage capacity of electronic computers. Among 
assignments now open are... 


@ Applied research in surface chemistry, rheology, and fine powders 
to determine basic physical and chemical properties of powder 
ink used in electrostatic and magnetic printing. 


@ Studies of diffusion, tarnish films, contacts, and insulation; 
studies of the mechanism of tarnish film formation, tarnish rate 
measurements, and diffusion of base metals through platings; 
exploratory work in porosity of platings, contact activation, and 
elimination of static charges on organic films. 


Fundamental studies of phenomena of surface boundary layers 
relating to adsorption, friction, wear, and surface energy states, 
examining, for example, the role of mono- and dicarboxylic acids 
in adsorption-disorption mechanisms in order to gain under- 
standing of wear phenomena. 


@ Analysis and laboratory work for a product engineering materials 
laboratory, involving study, reports, and specifications of air- 
borne electronic equipment in fields of paints, metallic finishes, 
plastics, organic and inorganic materials. 


PARALLEL OPPORTUNITIES. Both technical and administrative careers 
offer paraliel advancement opportunities and rewards at IBM. You 
will enjoy unusual professional freedom, comprehensive education 
programs, the assistance of specialists of diverse disciplines, and 
IBM's wealth of systems know-how. Working independently or as 
a member of a small team, your individual contributions are quickly 
recognized and rewarded. This is a unique opportunity for a career 
with a company that has an outstanding growth record. 


CAREERS AVAILABLE IN THESE AREAS... 
Adhesives, Plastics, Resins Paper & Ink Chemistry 
Analytical Chemistry Phosphors 
Electrochemistry Physical Chemistry 
Experimental & Optical Methods Plating & Surface Finishing 
Finishes, Paints, Plastics Spectroscopy & Spectrometry 
Microchemistry Theoretical Inorganic Chemistry 
Organic Synthesis 


Qualifications: B.S., M.S., or Ph.D. in Chemistry, Physical Chemis- 
try or Chemical Engineering — and proven ability to assume a high 
degree of technical responsibility in your sphere of interest. 


For details, write, outlining your background and interests, to: 
Mr. R. E. Rodgers, Dept. 536 Cl 

IBM Corporation 

590 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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says an Abbott spokesman, “is large 
enough to handle all the U.S. cycla- 
mate needed.” Although Abbott is 
reluctant to hand out figures on its 
cyclamate production, it will say that 
it has about $1 million invested in 
cyclamate equipment. “The only effect 
that the runout of Du Pont’s patent 
will have on us,” says Abbott, “is 
that we won’t have to pay royalties 
any longer.” Abbott was never given 
an exclusive cyclamate process license 
by Du Pont.* 

Users of Cylan (Du Pont’s cycla- 
mate tradename) and Sucaryl, aren't 
likely to start turning out their own 
cyclamate either. The manufacture 
still takes a lot of quality control, 
know-how, and specialty equipment, 
and the low-volume needs of indi- 
vidual customers makes captive pro- 
duction uneconomical. 

A little sweetener goes a long way. 
Usual concentration of cyclamate 
used in carbonated beverages (cycla- 
mate has been cleared by the Food 
and Drug Administration under its 
new food additives law), for example, 
is 0.2%-0.3%. In canned fruit, sweet- 
ener concentration may vary from 
0.06% -0.3%. And, in the meat field, 
just one pound of cyclamate is enough 
to treat 10,000 lbs. of bacon. 

Toughest cyclamate competition for 
U.S. producers may come from for- 
eign companies. Japan, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Holland are now turning it 
out, but they haven't aggressively in- 
vaded the U.S. market yet. Competi- 
tion could get rough in the future. 

Table Use Tops: Table sweeteners 
still rate as the No. 1 outlet both 
for saccharin and cyclamate. Fastest- 
growing outlet is the dietetic food 
market.+ 

In the dietetic food field, at least 
90% of the sweetener market now 
goes to cyclamate makers, the balance 
to saccharin producers. Sales of cy- 
clamate are expected to be up 10% 
this year, largely due to the growing 
market for dietetic foods. 

Just why cyclamate has retained 
such a lead over saccharin in the 
dietetic food field is hard to say. 
Claims of bitter aftertaste and heat 

* Although Du Pont has held the basic cycla- 
mate patent since '42, it didn’t start making the 
material until 55, five years after Abbott began 
production, Du Pont continues to hold a few of 
the use and process patents in the cyclamate field, 
but these patents aren’t important enough for 
Du Pont to maintain its hold on the cyclamate 
market. 

+Both sodium and calcium cyclamates are 


used, although the calcium salt is generally pre 
ferred for dietetic products. 
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Alkylation Diazo Acetic Ester Reaction Introduction of the CN Group 
Amination Esterification Malonic Ester Synthesis 
mes . a . Bromination Ethoxylation Nitrosation 
rYPICAL REACTIONS 
Chlorination Grignard Reaction Oxidation 
Chiormethylation Hydrolysis Saponification 
Condensation Hydrochlorination Sodium Reduction 


PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


237 SOUTH STREET 
Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 





See Chemical Materials Catalogue listing on page 1 
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ONLY DORR-OLIVER MAKES 
3 DIFFERENT PUMP TYPES 
for complete chemical coverage 


how Goodyear handles 


corrosive liquids with 


Cid Ww a oe ee 
acid handling pumps 


At the Goodyear synthetic rubber plant at Houston, Texas, the 
two Olivite pumps photographed above give excelient performance 
in a corrosive application. The larger 4” pump handles 350 gpm 
of mother liquid containing about 4% by weight brine and .25% 
sulphuric acid from the shaker screen located between the rubber 
crumb soap conversion and reslurry tanks. The smaller 2” pump 
handles 70 gpm of .5% dilute sulphuric acid. Mother liquid and 
acid are combined for charging to the rubber crumb coagulation 
tank. TDH for both pumps is 110’. 

Casings and impellers of Olivite acid handling pumps are pro- 
tected against corrosion by a covering of synthetic rubber. Behind 
them stand the specialized knowledge and experience of Dorr-Oliver 
—the only manufacturer offering three distinctly different pumps 
for complete coverage of all needs of the chemical processing indus- 
tries. For complete information, write Dorr-Oliver Incorporated, 
Stamford, Conn. 


'wmweeorereoreatTte#to 
WORLD - WIDE RESEARCH ENGINEERING 


Sstamteoreo CONNECTICUT 


EQUIPMENT 


OLIVITE—Reg. T.M. Dorr-Oliver Incorporated 
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instability, once big criticisms against 
saccharin, are beginning to die out. 
Saccharin makers maintain that there’s 
no aftertaste when their products are 
used in the right amount and that 
saccharin stands up well at tempera- 
tures up to 600 F. 

This year, sales of all dietetic foods 
are expected to hit $252 million— 
i0-fold growth over °5Q. Biggest cy- 
clamate end-uses in the food field 
are canned fruits and soda pop. Sales 
of dietetic beverages alone (such as 
Kirsch’s No-Cal, Canada Dry’s Glam- 
or and Pabst’s Tap-A-Cola) topped 
$17 million last year. According to 
Richmond-Chase Co. (San Jose, 
Calif.), maker of Diet Delight canned 
fruits, “sales of synthetically sweet- 
ened fruits total 4 million cases a 
year.” Makers of dietetic pop and 
canned fruits told CW sales of their 
products would be up at least 10% 
this year. 

Saving the Bacon: A development 
that may give cyclamate makers a 
boost is cyclamate-cured bacon. Ac- 
cording to Du Pont and Abbott, 
it may be a big commercial item 
in the near future. At least 20 meat 
packers are now using cyclamate in 
bacon and practically all the major 
meat packers (including Swift, Rath 
Packing, Hormel, Cudahy) are re- 
searching the idea. 

Bacon is cured with sweeteners, not 
for dietetic reasons but because they 
cut down smoke in frying. The cur- 
ing process has already been o.k.’d 
by the Dept. of Agriculture and 
treated bacon doesn’t need a dietetic 
label, as do all other food items using 
no-calorie sweeteners. 

Sweetening Edge: Even though cy- 
clamate sweeteners are showing the 
biggest sales growth, in pound vol- 
ume, the leader is saccharin (it was 
Monsanto’s first chemical product, in 
1901). One reason: lower cost. In 
bulk, saccharin sells for $1.60-$1.65/- 
lb.; cyclamate, $1.95-$2/Ib. 

In °57, saccharin and cyclamate 
makers turned out over 2 million Ibs. 
of synthetic sweeteners. According to 
Sugar Information, Inc. (New York), 
the sugar equivalent of this 2 million 
lbs. of saccharin and cyclamate is 
about 250,000 tons. (Saccharin is 
about 300 times sweeter than sugar, 
cyclamate about 30 times sweeter.) 

Because of a growing amount of 
imported saccharin, price of U. S. 
materials may drop further. Mon- 
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A little 


extra everything 


«except price 


When you add up the many “‘little” 
extras provided by Emersol 132 Lily 
Stearic Acid, you obtain an impres- 
sive difference in your product per- 
formance. And, this improvement is 
truly free because Emersol 132 costs 
no more than other triple pressed 
stearic acids. 

Prove to yourself what low iodine 
value (less than 0.5), water-white 


color, unmatched color stability, and EMERSOL”® 


controlled crystallinity can do for your 


product. Write us for a sample today. STEARIC ACIDS 


Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Fatty Acid Sales Department 


industries, Inc. 
Vopcolene Division, Los Angeles—Emery Industries (Canada), London, Ontario 


Export Department, Cincinnati 





<> | NEWS BRIEFS that plant profit seeds 


Alert chemical processors are watching for two kinds of 
news these days. News about new chemical develop- 
ments and news about new uses for established chem- 
icals. They can often spot idea seeds that grow into 
profit blooms when nourished by decisive, intelligent 
action. These two pages present, in concise form, news 
about several Dow chemicals . . . worthwhile reading 
for C.P.1. men on the lookout for ideas. 


You may wish to check certain 
items in this advertisement and 
forward to those concerned in your 
company. 


ROUTE TO: 














DOWICIDE: LIFE PRESERVER 
FOR PRODUCTS AND PROFITS 


An axiom of modern market- 
ing is: “Make it better, sell it 
better!" Certainly one of the 
world’s best sales stimulators 
is product improvement. But 
once you've improved the prod- 
uct, how do you keep it that 
way? 

That’s where Dowicide® comes in. 
The manufacturer of a new liquid 
starch faced up to the “keeping” prob- 
lem. His new synthetic starch lasts so 
long in shirts, linens and the like (up 
to 8 washings) that a bottleful would 
last much longer, too. This could mean 
trouble . . . decomposition caused by 
bacteria and fungi. He brought the 
problem to Midland, where Dow re- 


searchers recommended the addition 
of Dowicide A to his formula. Happy 
result: the attack by destructive bac- 
teria and fungi was prevented by the 
chemical curtain of Dowicide A. 

14 different Dowicide preservatives 
provide product quality “insurance” 
against the ravages of time, molds, 
bacteria. They keep shoe polishes pol- 
ishing, floor waxes waxing, and baler 
twine tough and tight. One of the 
Dowicide preservatives protects ap- 
ples, pears and citrus fruits on the 
journey from tree to table. Losses from 
decay due to bacteria are cut by 65% 
or more, even on transoceanic ship- 
ments! 

A manufacturer of fine carpeting 
found that twisted cellulose twine 
makes an ideal carpet backing, but it 


must be protected from attack by 
mildew. A Dowicide preservative does 
the job well for just a few cents per 
yard. Dowicide preservatives 
guard quality in textiles, 
leather, paper, paint, agricultural and 
building products. 

Performance tests with library paste 
graphically illustrate the value of Dow- 
icide preservatives. Two samples (see 
photo) were inoculated with micro- 
organisms and exposed for one week 
at a temperature of 86°F. The un- 
treated sample showed mold growth 
and developed an objectionable odor. 
The sample treated with a Dowicide 
preservative resisted attack, retained 
its consistency and other characteristics. 

Most manufacturers and processors 
who have had experience with Dowi- 


also 
ceramics, 


DOW CHEMICALS basic to the 
Alkylene Oxides, Industrial 
Preservatives * Polyalkylene Glycols °* 
Glycol Ethers * Alkalies * Phenolic 
Compounds * Brominated and Chlorin- 
ated Aliphatic Compounds * Inorganic 
Acids * Halogens * Organic Acids and 


Glycols °¢ 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 


Untreated sample of library paste (left) shows spoilage resulting from mold 
attack. Sample at right, treated with Dowicide, remains clean and useful. 
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cide make it a point to check with 
Dow whenever they're making a change 
in a product or working on a new one. 
That’s the best time to find out which 
Dowicide preservative will best do the 
product protection job required. If 
you'd like more information about 
Dowicide preservatives, write to the 
address below for literature and data. 


Gum with no “‘gel out”’ 


News about Methocel® is making 
quite a stir in the C.P.I. these days. 
This non-ionic, water-soluble gum has 
more applications in chemical process- 
ing than a cat has lives. 

Wide line widened. Three new 
Methocel types, 60 HG, 70 HG and 
90 HG have recently joined the ranks 
to supplement the already extensive 
Methocel family. Together, they give 
the chemist an unparalleled selection 
of thickeners, emulsifiers, stabilizers, 
binders and suspension agents. 

Methocel 90 HG is available in a 
wide range of viscosities including a 
super-high 15000 cps material for ex- 
ceptionally high thickening efficiency. 
The 90 HG type, developed for its 
non-gelling characteristics, is useful 
where elevated processing temperatures 
are encountered . . . polymer process- 
ing for example. Solutions of Methocel 
90 HG retain their functional proper- 
ties up to 194°F. At this temperature 
they may lose some clarity which is 
restored on cooling. 

Fact-filled book. The new formula- 
tions and viscosities, as well as simpli- 
fied techniques to put Methocel into 
solution, are described in the recently 
published Methocel manual. This color- 
ful 60-page reference book contains 
a large section on applications, 13 use- 
ful charts and a complete bibliography. 

* * * * 


New ideas anyone? If you'd like to 
know more about the Dow chemicals 
discussed on these pages, or those listed 
in the box below, write THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Chemicals 
Sales Department 916AM3-7 


chemical processing industries 


GOOD SIGN: 
Caustic on the march 


peer as 


New facilities supplement Dow nationwide 
caustic soda distribution network. 


FAST FACTS 
about 4 more Dow chemicals 


AMMONIA 


Huge inventories maintained by 
Dow assure abundant supply .. . 
several shipping terminals guaran- 
tee prompt delivery. 


ETHANOLAMINES 


Crystal clear and pure . . . improve 
cosmetics, shampoos, waxes and 
liquid buffing compounds. Eliminate 
problems in gas sweetening and 
dehydration. 


segengee 


The national consumption of caustic 
soda—traditionally a reliable economic 
barometer—is being watched more 
closely now than ever before. This 
holds particularly true in the chemical 
process industries where a large per- 
centage of the total caustic tonnage is 
used. An encouraging side light is the 
new activity at Dow these days . 
activity that has a bearing on future 
caustic indices. 

Add Plaquemine. Dow is forging new 
links in its far reaching chain of dis- 
tribution centers for caustic soda. A 
new producing plant at Plaquemine, 
Louisiana, is scheduled to go on stream 
soon. Other new terminal points have 
been added, bringing the total to eight. 
Twelve Dow producing points and 
shipping terminals are strategically lo- 
cated to give C.P.I. customers through- 
out the nation the best possible break 
on their freight dollar. 


DOWANOL" 


Dow offers only line including both 
ethylene and propylene glycol ethers 

the right solvent for many 
applications in chemical processing. 


ETHYLENE AND PROPYLENE OXIDE 


Upgrade products with these two 
versatile Dow chemicals . . . receive 
them from either of two shipping 
points, whichever is most convenient, 


Esters * Inorganic Chlorides * Bromides 
and Bromates * Nitrogen Compounds °* 
Amino Acids * Glycerine * Salicylates 
* Phenyl Phosphates * Heat-Transfer 
Media 
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New Fally 
Alcohols 


from a New Process 





[x P*xE’s sodium reduction 
process is now producing both 
saturated and unsaturated alcohols 
that have never before been commercially 
available. The flow sheet shows the principal 
equipment in the reactor system, which is designed 
for maximum safety, as well as efficient operation, 
high yields and product flexibility. Plants are 
designed for large volume runs of a variety of 
oils, as well as for semi-commercial and 
pilot batches of special oils. 


For further details on this process. or any 
fatty alcohol plant, contact I*P*E’s 
Process Plants Division. Dept. J. 


INDUSTRIAL PROCESS EXGIVEERS 


LISTER AVENUE © NEWARK 5, N 


J 
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santo, the largest saccharin maker, 
produces about two-thirds of total 
U. S. output. Maumee Chemical (To- 
ledo, O.) turns out the remaining one- 
third of the material. During ’58, over 
200,000 Ibs. of saccharin were im- 
ported in the U. S. Great bulk 
of this material comes from the 
Netherlands, smaller quantities from 
Switzerland and Japan. On the East 
Coast, imported saccharin sells for 
$1.35-$1.53/lb., compared with the 
U. S. price of $1.60/lb. Although 
Monsanto hasn’t yet reduced its sac- 
charin price, it told CW that if im- 
ports continue to increase, price drops 
are sure to come. 

Slimming Down: In the retail 
field, saccharin probably has the edge 
over cyclamate in package unit sales, 
although sales of combination cycla- 
mate-saccharin sweeteners are moving 
up fast. Formulations consist of cy- 
clamate with a small amount of sac- 
charin, permitting more concentrated 
use of synthetics, with reduced 
effect of aftertaste. One result has 
been a reduction in the potential mar- 
ket (in pound volume) for cyclamates. 

A survey by E. R. Squibb and 
Sons, division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., shows that combina- 
tion cyclamate-saccharin products ac- 
count for two-thirds of the total 
sweetener dollar volume sold in drug- 
stores. At least 80% of table sweet- 
eners are sold in drugstores, the 
remaining 20% in supermarkets and 
department stores. 

Consumers’ use ratio of cyclamate 
to saccharin varies from 20 parts 
cyclamate and 1 part saccharin to 
4 parts cyclamate and 1 part sac- 
charin. Ratio most often used, how- 
ever, is 9 parts cyclamate to 1 part 
saccharin. Abbott’s Sucaryl (it has 
60% of the sweetener market in drug- 
stores), Squibb’s New Sweeta and 
Rexall’s Table Sweet, all combina- 
tion cyclamate-saccharin products, 
are the top-selling table sweeteners. 

Straight-saccharin products are mar- 
keted by dozens of companies, many 
of them small local concerns. The 
price of straight-saccharin products 
varies widely. A bottle of 1,000 sac- 
charin tablets costs 29¢ to $1.59. On 
the other hand, cost of combination 
products is fairly steady — a bottle 
of 1,000 tablets retails for $3.84. 

Drug Demand: Second-biggest out- 
let for saccharin is the health and 
beauty fields, with toothpastes, mouth- 
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YOUR FILE 
UP TO DATE? 


If you use any of these chemicals, 
you'll want Allied’s latest technical, 
price and delivery information on 
them. To get it, just call or write your 
nearest Nitrogen Division branch 
office. Or simply check right on this 
ad the materials of interest to you, 
clip it to your letterhead and mail to 
Nitrogen Division’s New York head- 
quarters. 

ANHYDROUS AMMONIA — This basic 
industrial chemical is available in 
commercial and refrigeration grades 
from three strategically located plants. 
AQUA AMMONIA (NH,OH) — An econom- 
ical source of nitrogen and an easily 
handled alkali. 

AMMONIUM NITRATE — In pelleted form. 
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Suppliers 





Typical analysis: Ammonium Nitrate 
content — 96% or more. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE — Diverse uses’ 


include fireproofing, fertilizers, leather 
tanning. 
- 
NFS-83 and NFS-50— Ammonium nitrate- 
water solutions containing respec- 
tively 83% and 50% NH,NO;. For 
explosives, fluid catalysts, pharma- 
ceutical applications. 
ETHYLENE OXIDE — Rocket propellant, 
fumigant, fungicide, chemical inter- 
mediate. 
ETHYLENE GLYCOL — Also DI- and TRI-. 
Humectants, plasticizers, scrubbing 
solutions for gas dehydration, scores 
of other industrial uses. 
ETHANOLAMINES—MEA, DEA and TEA. 
Versatile, reactive, easy to handle. 
TEA available in 98% and commercial 
grades. 
FORMALDEHYDE — Available as 37% 
Inhibited, 37% Low-Methanol, 45% 
Low-Methanol, 50% Low-Methanol. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 





METHANOL — In barge, tank car and 
tank truck quantities, all 99.85% pure. 


NITROGEN TETROXIDE—High energy oxi- 
dant for liquid rocket propellants. 
Easy to handle and store. 


SODIUM NITRATE — Three grades — 
coarse, medium, fine — to meet exact- 
ing process requirements. 99.5% pure. 
UREA — Multiplant production assures 
unfailing supply of this basic chemical 
in crystal and pelleted form. 

U-F CONCENTRATE-85 — Highly concen- 
trated solution of urea (25%) and 
formaldehyde (60%). Easy to handle, 
economical source of these materials 
for resins and adhesives. 


Branch Offices: Atlanta 3, Ga. * Chicago, 
il! © Cleveland 15, Ohio * Columbia, Mo. * 
Columbia 1, S. C * Hopewell, Va 
apolis 20, Ind. *lronton, Ohio * Kalamazoo, 
Mich. © Los Angeles 5, Cal. * New York 6, 
N. Y¥. © Omaha 7, Nebr. * Orange, Texas ® 
San Francisco 4, Cal. © St. Paul 4, Minn. + 
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Dept. AP 8-7-4 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y 
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FLOTATION 


helps 
increase 
mineral yields 


Modern flotation techniques are helping metallurgists extend 
our valuable mineral reserves. UNITOL tall oil products are 
helping them do it economically. 


UNITOL products provide a low cost source of organic fatty 
acids and make effective reagents for the flotation of hema- 
tite, phosphate rock and manganese. They also may be used 
to float many other metallic oxide minerals from apatite to 
zircon: Write today for information, samples and prices. 


Chemical Sales Division 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER 


CORPORATION 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 





SPECIALTIES 


washes and pediatric drugs leading. In 
the pharmaceutical field, saccharin 
probably beats out cyclamate in sales. 
At least 200 different drug products 
use synthetic sweeteners. Other large 
saccharin outlets include the metal 
plating industry, where saccharin is 
used as a plating agent; for sweeten- 
ing tobacco, envelope flap glues, and 
dietetic foods. 

Although Monsanto reports that its 
saccharin sales are at a postwar high, 
it’s quick to point out that the postwar 
market isn’t as large as the prewar 
market. One big reason: saccharin 
exports have diminished, largely be- 
cause former customer-countries are 
now Communist controlled. Red Chi- 
na, for example, once a big market for 
saccharin, is no longer a U. S. sweet- 
ener buyer. 

Pig Starter: Biggest new saccharin 
development in the last few years 
has been its use in animal feeds. It is 
said to improve the palatability of ani- 
mal feeds without producing a satiat- 
ing effect, so that livestock readily in- 
crease intake of nutritive foods, fatten 
quicker. McKesson & Robbins (bulk 
seller of saccharin), especially active 
in this field, reports that a large num- 
ber of small Midwestern feed com- 
panies are already important saccharin 
buyers. 

Fading ‘Fatism’? There’s a trend 
among sOme cOmpanies putting out 
dietetic foods to get away from the 
overweight and/or dietetic pitch. 
General Foods, for example. savs that 
dietetic connotes “fatism.” so it’s 
pushing the health and nutritive value 
of its dietetic line of Jello (D-Zerta) 
rather than the dietetic value. 

No matter how they're promoted, 
sweeteners will be used by the same 
people — the overweights — and that 
makes the future look promising. 
Makers point out that there are 45-60 
million diet-conscious Americans—36 
million who are really overweight. 
About 52% of them are over 45, and 
55% of them have incomes greater 
than $6,000/year. And there are | 
million diabetics who are big buyers 
of the dietetic foods. 

The market will grow for the sweet- 
eners — along with population in- 
creases — but chances are that there'll 
be few new faces among those who 
manufacture for these markets. 
Chances of breaking into this field 
look pretty slim, and those now in 
it will fatten on expanding markets. 
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MEET A GOOD MIXER... 


Jefferson Chemical Company’s SURFONIC® surface-active 
agents are nonionic adducts of nonylphenol or tridecyl 
alcohol and ethylene oxide, designed to give you broad 
modification of liquid surface and interfacial tensions. With 
these surfactants you can effect and control a wide range of 
properties essential to formulation and to end product 
application. 


DETERGENCY 


Whatever your formulating problem — from concrete to 
cosmetics — Jefferson Chemical’s versatile SURFONIC sur- 
face-active agents can give you the miscibility and wetting 
properties most favorable to your product or process. A 
comprehensive technical bulletin, “SuRFoNIc Surface-Active 
Agents,” is available from Jefferson Chemical Company, 
1121 Walker Avenue, Houston 2, Texas. 


SURFONIC’ 


Surface-Active Agents 


PENETRATION 


JEFFERSON ~w CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, INC. 


HOUSTON * NEWYORK ¢ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 
CHARLOTTE ¢ LOS ANGELES 


Essential Chemicals From Hydrocarbon Sources _ Ethylene Oxide, Glycols, Dichloride * Ethanolamines * Morpholine © Piperazine 
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Polyethylene Glycols © Nonyl Phenol © SURFONIC® Surface-Active Agents 
Ethylene Carbonate and Propylene Carbonate ¢ Caustic Potash * Caustic Soda 
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Armour’s ethoxylated chemicals 


Most industries have surfactant problems that can 
be solved by Armour’s versatile polyethoxylated de- 
rivatives. These compounds range from completely oil 
soluble to completely water soluble, and from cationic 
to non-ionic in activity. 

More than 40 different chemicals offer you a wide 
range of properties to work with in solving your own 
surfactant problems. This great flexibility assures you 
exactly the right combination for each application. 
And with the recent expansion of our etho-chemical 
unit at McCook, Illinois, prices of these compounds 
have been reduced. 


The etho-chemicals fall into five major groups— 
the Ethomeens®, Ethoduomeens®, Ethomids®, Etho- 
fats® and the newly introduced Ethoquads®. 


Where Armour’s 
ethoxylated chemicals work today 


Mineral oil emulsions. In processing paper and tex- 
tiles, three properties make Ethomeen S/15 (poly- 
ethoxylated soya amine) an important cationic emul- 
sifying agent for mineral oils. These properties 
provide: (1) effective anti-static results; (2) increased 
ability to adjust the stability of emulsions; and (3) 
excellent hard water tolerance. Because this chemical 
provides an anti-static property to emulsions, it is 
especially valuable when working with wool and syn- 
thetic fibers. 
For more information, check “A” in the coupon. 


Sound absorbers. Im- 
proved sound-proofing 
compounds are being made 
by wetting asbestos or fiber 
fillers rapidly and uni- 
formly with chemically- 
treated asphalt. The chemi- 
cal that makes it possible 
— is Ethoduomeen T/13 (a 
~ polyethoxylated N- tallow 
diamine). ‘Tt’ s proving to be a vital ingredient in 
many asphalt-based undercoating materials for auto- 
mobiles and in several important industrial sound- 
deadening compounds. 


Ym ent SY, 
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More technical data is available. Check “B”’ in the coupon. 


Agricultural emulsifiable 
concentrates. Many manu- 
facturers are discovering 
that non-ionic Ethofats can 
be combined with either 
anionics or cationics to pro- 
duce far more efficient 
blends of emulsifiers. For 
example, improved emul- 
sification of the oil solu- 
tions of DDT, chloradane, 
toxaphene, and 2-4-D is being obtained by using an 
Ethofat. 

Ethofat C/15 (polyethoxylated coconut fatty acid) 
and Ethofat 242/25 (polyethoxylated rosin fatty acid) 
are proving to be excellent wetting agents for wet- 
table powders in several pesticide formulations. 

Want more details? Check ‘‘C” in the coupon. 


Silicone emulsions. Major silicone suppliers are today 
recommending Armour’s Ethomids as non-ionic emul- 
sifiers for silicone resins. Ethomid emulsions are stable 
in both concentrated and dilute form. They show 
little tendency to rewet or yellow, and are compatible 
with most finishing resins. Ethomid HT/15 (poly- 
ethoxylated hydrogenated tallow fatty amide) and 
Ethomid 0/15 (polyethoxylated oleamideé) are cur- 
rently being used in this particular application. 
Check ‘‘D” in the coupon for more complete information. 


Pigment dispersion. Ethomeen S/12, when combined 
with other Armour cationics, offers manufacturers a 
unique system of coating organic and inorganic pig- 
ments. The Ethomeen greatly improves the disper- 
sion of these pigments in paints, plastics, and rubber. 
Other Armour etho-chemicals also are demonstrating 
their ability to perform as dispersants. Because of 
the large number of different pigments and vehicles 
available, Armour welcomes the opportunity to recom- 
mend the proper-etho-chemical for your requirements. 
For technical data, check “‘E*’ in the coupon, 


Chemical structures 


The Ethoquads® are a new series of polyethoxylated 
quaternary ammonium compounds formed by quater- 
nization of the Ethomeens. 


+ 
CH; 


|__(CH.CH.0),H ot i 
R—N(CH.CH. 0), H 
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of tomorrow 


from Armour Chemical 


The Ethomeens® are prepared from n-alkyl primary 
amines. They have an ethylene oxide content ranging 
from 2 to 50 moles per mole of amine. 


—(CH:CH,0),.H 


ae, (CH:CH.0)H 


The Ethoduomeens®, like Ethomeens, are reaction 
products of amines and ethylene oxide. The differ- 
ence: Ethoduomeens are obtained by the ethoxyla- 
tion of n-alky] trimethylene diamines. 


(CH.CH.0)_H 
— (CH.CH,0) .H 
R—N—CH.CH,CH2N 
™(CH2CH:0) /H 


The Ethomids® are N, N-substituted fatty acid 
amides. The substituents being polyoxyethylene 
groups. The Ethomids are chemically neutral and 
rather unreactive. 


@) 
|| —{CH.CH.0),H 
RCN 
™MCH:CH:0),H 


The Ethofats® are mono-fatty or rosin acid esters of 
polyoxyethylene glycols. These esters are fairly stable 
in mildly acid or alkaline solutions. They can, how- 
ever, be hydrolyzed by refluxing with strong acids or 
alkalies. 

.@) 


II 
RCO(CH;CH.0),H 


Armour’s 
ethoxylated chemicals tomorrow 


Armour research with the etho-chemicals finds their 
versatility to be virtually unlimited. 


Examples: Ethomeens are suspending high density 
metallic fines in selected oil systems. Ethoduomeens 
are being evaluated as building blocks for asphalt 
adhesion additives and as cationic asphalt emulsi- 
fying agents. Many etho-chemicals show great 
promise as internal anti-static agents in polyvinyl 
chloride and polyvinyl acetate-polyvinyl chloride 
copolymers. 


Investigate the Ethoquads, Ethomeens, Ethoduomeens, 
Ethomids and Ethofats. Find out what they're doing in 
your industry. Send the coupon or call Armour today. 
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Chicago. Recent modifications in pilot plant 
production and analytical methods now assure 
more uniformity in alpha sulfoalkyl acids... 
RCH(SO;H)COOH. New samples of alpha 
sulfopalmitic and alpha sulfosteric acids are 
now available from Armour. 

2 
Barcelona, Spain. The first shipment of Etho- 
meen to this country arrived from New York. 
These ethoxylated aliphatic amines are find- 
ing widespread use in the country’s expand- 
ing synthetic fiber industry. 

* 
Akron, Ohio. Armour’s oleyl nitrile, Arneel® 
OD, is replacing Arneel SD (soya nitrile), as 
a synthetic rubber plasticizer. Recent tests 
show this particular Arneel offers a greatly 
reduced odor level, more uniform consistency 
and slightly improved physical properties at 
low temperatures. 

* 


McCook, Ill. Production of the Ethofat 142 
series was recently discontinued with the in- 
troduction of Ethofat 0/15 and 0/20. In ad- 
dition to the new products having equivalent 
emulsifying characteristics, they have a very 
low percentage of linoleic acid which mini- 
mizes oxidation. The Ethofat O series, unlike 
the Ethofat 142 series, contains no rosin acids, ' 


Rs ) 











ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


© Armour and Company 


-———How can the etho-chemicals help you?——— 
Check here for more information on your field of interest. 


LJ LJ LJ LJ 
A B C D E 
Send sample for this application: 


30) 3 3), a a oe no 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS, 


CITY eee eee Ta 


Armour Chemical Division - 1355 W. 31st St. - Chicago, Ill. 
(Sample offer limited to North American Continent) CW-3-59 

















USCOLITE PLASTIC PIPE 


-* 
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; 


fas, 4 


Mr. Usco reports: 


“= 


The Omaha, Neb., Waterworks formerly used metal pipe 
to introduce strong chemicals into the water to purify it. 
But the corrosive fluids ate the metal pipe, requiring pipe 
replacement about twice a month. Then, “U.S.” plastic engi- 
neers suggested sampling a piece of 4” Uscolite® plastic pipe. 

“We were so pleased and amazed at Uscolite’s perform- 
ance,” said a Waterworks executive, “that we quickly or- 
dered it in various sizes for a total length of 43,000 feet. 
That was over 5 years ago, and today, the Uscolite pipe 
shows absolutely no sign of deterioration. The savings in 
money and maintenance are tremendous.” 


Mechanical Goods Division 
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i 
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a After 5 yealS, all 8 miles of Uscolite 
still perform perfectly 


Uscolite is deliberately engineered to handle highly cor- 
rosive fluids. It is extremely light in weight, yet has high 
impact strength. It imparts neither taste, odor, nor discolor- 
ation. The Uscolite line of pipe, valves and fittings is the 
most comprehensive plastic pipe line in America and has 
been awarded the National Sanitation Foundation Seal of 
Approval. 

. e o 
When you think of plastic, think of your “U.S.” Distributor. 
He’s your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, quick 
delivery and quality plastic pipe and fittings. 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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Total synthesis of a new biologically active compound, a deriva- 
tive of demethylchlortetracycline (DMCT), has been accomplished at 
Lederle Laboratories Division, American Cyanamid Co. (Pearl River, 
N.Y.). Lederle claims the achievement opens up pathways to new anti- 
biotics, independent of living organisms. Lederle researchers worked three 
years to turn up the synthetic, which is chemically related to naturally 
derived broad-spectrum antibiotics—Aureomycin (chlortetracycline), Ter- 
ramycin (oxytetracycline) and Achromycin (tetracycline), as well as to 


DMCT. 





Heart of Kennecott Copper’s rhenium process is spelled out this 
week, now that subsidiary Chase Brass has made wrought forms of the 
rare metal (CW, Feb. 12, p. 68) available. Rhenium, long known to be 
present in molybdenum concentrates recovered in copper production, was 
originally recovered from molybdenite-roasting flue dusts. Kennecott found, 
however, that most of the rhenium was escaping as a gas (the oxide, 
Re2,O;, which sublimes at 450 C). Kennecott’s solution: a specially de- 
signed recirculating water-spray system to recover the soluble oxide. It’s 
then recovered from solution by ion exchange, and is further processed to 
high-purity ammonium perrhenate. The perrhenate is Chase’s starting 
material. 





A trend to European research labs for U.S. companies? Ameri- 
can Cyanamid is the latest to plan a basic research unit overseas—a 
million-dollar lab for Lake Geneva, Switzerland. The staff, entirely foreign, 
will choose its own projects and modes of research; administration will 
be handled in the U.S. by Cyanamid. Cyanamid claims its project will be 
more extensive than the other U.S. labs in Europe: Smith, Kline & French’s 
unit in Great Britain; and the labs of Stanford Research Institute, Mon- 
santo and W. R. Grace in Zurich, Switzerland. These are, for the most 
part, extensions of U.S. laboratories. 





A new dextrinization process that’s said to produce dextrins of 
lighter color, “cleaner” and more uniform has been developed (U.S. 
Patent 2,845,368) by A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. (Decatur, Ill.). 
The key: fluidization of dry, powdered starch in air to permit extremely 
even distribution of heat and acid. Better control of the starch-to-dextrin 
conversion prevents localized charring, says Staley, yields high-quality 
products for such uses as coatings, bag pastes and prepared adhesives in 
the paper industry, and print thickeners, finishing and dyeing agents in 
textile plants. 





Pollution control can be profitable, says Simon Carves Ltd. 
(Stockport, England). The firm told CW this week that two years of 
large-scale pilot-plant testing have proved the technical and economic 
feasibility of converting sulfur oxides from flue gases into salable ammon- 
ium sulfate and high-purity sulfur. 








Technology 
Newsletter 


(Continued) 





The Simon-Carves process consists of scrubbing flue gases with 
ammonia liquor and autoclaving the resultant solution of ammonium 
salts. In tests on one boiler burning 120 tons/day of coal and producing 
56,000 cu.ft./minute of flue gas, 94% of the sulfur was recovered. Sulfur 
concentration in the outlet gas was only 0.05 grains/cu.ft. The company 
is now working on a two-stage scrubbing system designed to minimize 
loss of ammonia from the scrubber. It estimates outlet gas will contain no 
more than 0.03 grains/cu.ft. of sulfur, 0.05 grains/cu.ft. of ammonia. 


Economics of the process hinge on sulfur content of the fuel. 
The company estimates that two-stage washing of flue gases from four 
boilers, each burning about 400 tons/day of oil containing 3.5% sulfur, 
would show “very substantial profits” per ton of oil burned. Breakeven 
point is in the neighborhood of 1.5-2% sulfur content. 


A new method of making low-pressure polyethylene has been 
disclosed by R. Mihail of the Roumainian Institute for Chemistry (Bucha- 
rest). It is reminiscent of some of Phillips Petroleum’s early published work 
(CW, May 14, ’55, p. 101) but differs in requiring no diluent (e.g., pentane 
or octane) for the reaction. 





Mihail reports obtaining polyethylene having a molecular weight 
of 40,000 by passing ethylene into a polyethylene melt at 140 C and 
40 atm. The melt contains a chromium oxide catalyst (on a silica-alumina 
carrier) activated by lithium alanate. Polymerization speed increases as 
the partial pressure of the ethylene and the molecular weight of the molten 
polyethylene are increased. 


An underwater pipeline will carry molten sulfur from Freeport 
Sulfur Co.’s underwater mine at Grande Isle (CW, June 21, ’59, p. 29) to 
a shore base seven miles away. There, the sulfur will be loaded into new 
“vacuum bottle” barges for a 25-mile inland waterway trip to Port Sulfur, 
La. The company decided to place a pipeline because it’s relatively invul- 
nerable to interruptions by Gulf storms that interfere with barge transpor- 
tation. Work on the project is expected to begin in May. 





A new thermal reduction process for nuclear-grade beryllium 
being installed at Imperial Smelting Corp.’s zinc plant in Avonmouth, 
England, is scheduled for operation by year’s end. It will be Britain’s first 
commercial source of high-purity beryllium. Capacity hasn’t been disclosed, 
but the firm plans to build another unit if British demand for the metal 
reaches 100-tons/year by ’65. Output is earmarked for canning nuclear 
fuel for high-temperature reactors (600 C). 





Molecular sieves can end jet flameouts resulting from ice forma- 
tion in jet aircraft fuel systems, claims Linde Co., division of Union Car- 
bide, this week. The sieves, tested under U.S. Air Force contract at Armour 
Research Foundation of the Illinois Institute of Technology, extract virtu- 
ally 100% of the water dissolved in jet fuel. 
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Newest packaging idea in a *187,000,000 market 


How big is the pharmaceutical market? In 1957, 
$187 million worth of drug and pharmaceutical 
products were sold, not including $1.7 billion 
worth of prescription items. In these markets 
aerosol sales are gaining rapidly. They amounted 
to $9.3 million in 1957, almost a 300% increase 
over 1956. Aerosols have made a major break- 
through in pharmaceuticals after revolutioniz- 
ing sales for hair fixatives, colognes, insecti- 
cides and a host of other products. 

The reasons for this success are simple. Aero- 
sols deliver the product in a completely new 
form that’s easier, more effective and often 


more economical to use. If your product can be 


brushed, poured or sprayed, you stand a good 
chance to add new sales appeal—create vast 
new markets—if you package it in an aerosol. 

It is not necessary to set up your own pack- 
aging line to enter this field. A custom filler 
near you has the knowledge and equipment to 
help. He can package your formulation for test- 
ing and help you in all phases, from planning 
through production. 

If you don’t know the name of a custom filler, 
write Du Pont. We'll send you a list and in- 
clude survey data on your market for aerosol 
products, plus information about Freon* pro- 
pellents for aerosols. “Freon” is preferred by 


*Freon and combinations of Freon- or F- with numerals are Du Pont’s registered trademarks for its fluorinated hydrocarbon propelients 


custom fillers and is used in more of today’s 
aerosols than any other propellent. Write: FE. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), “Freon” 
Products Div. 333, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Best-selling aerosols are powered with 


FREON® 


PROPELLENTS 


REG us pat orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING HEMISTRY 





Trailmobile builds tank trailers to haul liquids or bulk commodities. 


conveyor...to meet with load or axle laws and design codes—in short, 


CAN THIS WIDE 
DESIGN PAY 
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We build them of steel, aluminum, stainless steel and other metals. 


to meet your specialized chemical transport needs EXACTLY. 


EXPERIENCE IN TANK 
DIVIDENDS FOR YOU? 


For complete information, contact your nearest Trailmobile representative 


or write Trailmobile Inc., Tank Division, Springfield, Missouri. 


TRAILMOBILE unc. 


CINCINNATI 9, OHIO ¢ SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI « LONGVIEW, TEXAS « BERKELEY 10, CALIF. 
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Putting a Personal Touch in 
Communications 


The plant engineers and chemists 
shown attending an engineering col- 
logquium at American Cyanamid’s 
Stamford (Conn.) research labora- 
tories are back at their jobs: this week 
armed with new information for solv- 
ing plant operating problems. 

The colloquium is one method used 
by companies, large and small, for 
disseminating technical information. 
But for Cyanamid, which has’ now 
held two at its Stamford labs, the 
colloquium is proving its special value 
in unlocking the door of basic engi- 
neering research for production. 


Hugh M. Hulburt, manager of j ete CW PROTOS—Sm WALLOWTTCH 
engineering rescerch st Stamford’s ames Hamilton (left) of Bound Brook plant, Alwyn 


process development department, ex- Buckland of Fortier plant compare notes during break. 
plains it this way: “Probably 80% 
of our work is the result of specific 
requests from operating divisions on 
items of commercial interest; or que- 
ries from research on new processes. 
“And, when any of our research 
reaches the stage where we feel we 
have something to contribute, it is 
time to discuss it with people from 
the operating divisions.” 
The research in question must be 
in an area of broad interest to merit 
a conference of this type, of course. 
For example, the first colloquium was 
on mixing, was attended by 71; the 
second dealt with crystallization, drew 
58. Hulburt feels that smaller groups Hamilton uses slides to illustrate findings in study of 
would be worthwhile, too, foresees crystallization problem at Bound Brook plant. 
reduced attendance at individual ses- 
sions, as more subjects are covered. Herbert Schoen of Stamford research laboratories 
Two-Way Street: Engineering re-  &xPlains setup for basic crystallization research. 
search’s contributions are only part 
of the colloquium, however. The divi- 
sional managers of manufacturing, in 
addition to receiving invitations to 
send engineers and chemists from the 
various plants and laboratories, have 
the opportunity to suggest topics. 
And, while engineering researchers 
delve into fundamentals and theory, 
engineers and chemists from several 
plants present actual plant problems 
—aim is to stimulate new approaches 
to their solution. 
At the two-day colloquium, plant 
engineers and chemists gained new 
basic knowledge. A tour of the labs 


Plant engineers, chemists tour 
labs, are briefed on projects. 





HANOVER 


GERMAN INDUSTRIES 


FAIR 


april 26-may 5, 1959 


4,300 Export Manufacturers 
of Industrial and Consumer Goods 
INDUSTRIAL: All types of Machinery*—Iron and Steel — 


Electrical Engineering — Optical — Precision Instruments 
—Atomic Energy—Aviation—Petroleum—Office Machines. 


CONSUMER GOODS: China, Ceramics, Glass—Jewelry 
and Silverware—Watches and Clocks—Radio, TV and 
Phonograph Sets — Electrical Appliances. 


* Textile Machinery will not be shown of 1959 Foir 





A LEADER iN BIOCHEMICAL RESEARCH 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR ¥ 
PURCHASING DIRECTOR ¥ 


ALLENLLON: Research DIRECTOR q 


SALES DIRECTOR q 


d Te.’ Bile products for product 
development and research 


Bile products are useful in steroid synthesis 
and complexing with proteins and fat-soluble 
vitamins as well as in the digestion and 
absorption of fats, cholesterol, other lipids and 

the fat-soluble vitamins—A, D, E and K. 
For more information on the many uses of bile 
products, contact our technical representatives. 

Call WElls 2-6771 in Kankakee, Illinois, 
or RAndolph 6-1923 in Chicago. Or write to: 


Bio-Chemical Dept. 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 
Kankakee, lilinois 





PRODUCTION 


shows them other areas where basic 
engineering research may aid. 

The value to plant technical people 
of a program that deals in basic re- 
search topics may be difficult to meas- 
ure in terms of actual solutions of 
operating problems. But Hulburt has 
one positive indication: within a few 
months after the first colloquium he 
began receiving requests for another. 

Often a Matter of Size: The per- 
sonal touch is not always possible in 
the larger companies. Du Pont, for 
instance, issues a periodical on new 


Hugh Hulburt, manager of engineer- 
ing research, chats with plant men. 


developments in research and engi- 
neering. Dow points up one of the 
problems of the larger companies: 
determining distribution of reports. 
Distribution can’t be too narrow; on 
the other hand, there’s the danger of 
information leaking outside. 

Several small companies say that 
they have no technical communica- 
tions problems with production. Often 
the top technical man is both plant 
manager and research director. And, 
opines one small firm’s manufacturing 
vice-president: “While we can’t em- 
ploy large research and engineering 
staffs to delve into basic studies, we 
have to do our share of basic work— 
competition is too keen to ignore it. 
Our big advantage is that production 
is in On projects from the start.” 

For larger companies, however, 
there’s no gainsaying an organized 
approach to keeping production peo- 
ple abreast of technological advances. 
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For high-clarity filtration of most liquids —use this 


specially milled diatomite, Hyflo Super Cel. 


In diatomites, Johns-Manville precision processing works for you 


Milling and calcining 
equipment used 
for all Celite grades. 

















For filtration of larger suspended particles—Celite 545 
combines maximum clarity plus faster flow rates. 


Constant uniformity in every grade of Celite 





assures consistent results, less down-time 


For mineral filler use— Super Floss grade is 
made up of carefully sized fines air-floated 
off in the bag house. 


Typical J-M bag 
house equipment. 
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As tHe MICROSCOPE SHOWS, each 
grade of Celite* diatomite has its 
own distinctive particle size dis- 
tribution. Yet no matter where or 
when purchased,"each remains uni- 
form from bag to bag—your assur- 
ance of top production results with 
minimum down-time. 

Three examples of flux-calcined 
Celites are shown here. Hyflo® 
Super Cel is widely used for filtra- 
tion in many industries. It has just 
the right combination of coarse and 
fine particles to assure optimum 
clarity and flow rates. Celite 545, 
with a higher percentage of coarse 
particles, is used to achieve maxi- 
mum clarity and faster flow rates 
with liquids that have larger sus- 
pended particles. 


Super Floss, one of several bag 
house grades, has fine particle size 
distribution. A white powder, it is 
processed within very narrow toler- 
ances (2-4 microns). It is a popular 
mineral filler in fine products such 
as silver polishes. 


Johns-Manville can precision- 
produce so many different grades of 
Celite because it mines the material 
from the world’s largest and purest 
commercially available deposit. For 
assistance with specific filtration or 
mineral filler problems, talk to a 
nearby Celite engineer. Or write 
direct to Johns-Manville, Box 14, 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


*Celite is Johns-Manville’s registered trade mark 
for its diatomaceous silica products. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 





FUL 
REDUCING AGENT 


Investigate Jacques Wolf's 

Line of Hydrosulfites 

If your process requires a reducing 
agent it will be to your advantage 
to investigate the complete line of 
Jacques Wolf Hydrosulfites and 
Sulfoxylates. High in strength and 
purity, they are available in differ- 
ent physical forms to meet your 
specific requirements. 


As reducing egents Jacques Wolf 
Hydrosulfites find wide application 
in textile processing as well as in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals and 
chemical compounds. In the food 
processing industry Hydrosulfites are 
widely used as a bleaching agent, 
As a catalyst, our Hydrozin is 
employed for 

of Vinyimonomers. 


polymerization 


Possibly you can hasten, improve or 
reduce costs of your present process 
or product through the use of Jacques 
Wolf Hydrosulfites. Complete data 
and samples will be sent you 
upon request. 








JACQUES WOLF s co. 


PASSAIC, NJ. 





Plants in: Cliften, N.J., Coristedt, N.J., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PRODUCTION 


1. ROLLERS PINCH OFF plastic tube, 
force solids from low-pressure storage 
into high-pressure dispatch chamber. 


2. HIGH-PRESSURE AIR forces solids 


up through dispatch chamber’s 


center pipe; rollers seal off 
return through plastic tube. 


New Push for Dry Pumping 


The sketch above illustrates the 
operating principle of a new pump 
for conveying dry chemicals. Advan- 
tages: low cost, low line velocities, 
relatively small dust problems. Pro- 
ducer: Dens-Flo Pumps, Ltd., Seattle, 
Wash. 

The mode of action—progressively 
kneading material forward through a 
plastic tube—has proved successful in 
the pumping of viscous fluids, slurries 
and gases (CW, Sept. 24, ’55, p. 70). 
Tagged the Dens-Flo Swallow Pump, 
the new unit is designed to handle 
such materials as dry clays, starch, 
cement, wood flour, food products 
and various industrial chemicals. 

Compressed air is used to develop 
pressure in the dispatch chamber; 
the amount of air required is small 
(about 4.25 cfm. of 16-psi. air) and 
there is no need for separators or dust 
collectors at the discharge end. 

The conveying lines operate full; 
very little air is entrained in the 
product. Result: line velocities are 


low and flexible. Polyethylene lines 
can be used. 

The pump has limitations, however. 
At present, it is made in only one 
size, with capacity limited to 7% 
tons/hour. Rated capacity is for ma- 
terial having a density of 32 Ibs./cu. 
ft., would vary with density of mate- 
rial. And the distance material can be 
pumped is limited to 150 ft. 

The unit costs $2,600. Critical 
component: neoprene-coated nylon 
pump tube, which has an estimated 
life of 6-12 months, costs about $50, 
takes about 30 minutes to replace. 
Little actual service-life data is avail- 
able. Only one unit is in commercial 
operation, has been in service about 
a month pumping wood flour and 
melamine resin. 

Dens-Flo looks for demand to de- 
velop among companies that must 
move dense, granular materials. The 
pump is distributed by Granu-Flow 
Systems, Ltd. (Seattle) and Motomco, 
Inc. (Clark, N.J.). 
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harnessing HF 


Can it go to work for you? 


As a versatile reaction medium, hydrofluoric acid 
features high activity, low boiling point, strong de- 
hydrating action for efficient fluorination, nitration, 
sulfonation, diazotization, molecular rearrangements. 


As a wide-range solubilizer, HF solves knotty separa- 
tion problems on metals like Ta, Cb, Zr, Hf, Te and 
Se ...dissolves relatively insoluble oxides like those 
of Ti, Zr and Ta. . . stabilizes unusual oxidation states 
of metals like Co, Mn and Ni. 


As a catalyst, HF specializes in forming new carbon- 
to-carbon bonds. It brings new economies to alkylation 
...is effective in polymerizing such compounds as 
amylene, butadiene, styrene, thiophene and other 


See our catalog in Chemical Materials Catalog 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Chicago © Detroit ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © St. Lovis © Appleton © Atlanta 
Airco Company International, New York ¢ Pennsalt Chemicals of Canada Ltd., Oakville, Ontario 


materials, yielding high molecular weight products. 


As a reactant, HF forms many types of useful inorganic 
salts, including fluorides, fluoborates, fluophosphates, 
double fluorides. Also forms many interesting fluoro- 
organics. 


Pennsalt helps you harness HF... gives you experi- 
enced advice on handling, storing and piping . . . helps 
you train employees ...shows you how HF can be 
controlled to make it as safe to handle as the many 
other active chemicals you use. Pennsalt® HF will 
meet or surpass your purity requirements. Ample sup- 
plies are available in convenient quantities. Call or 
write for more information or ordering. 


-Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


“ESTABLISHED 1850 


In the West, Pennsalt inorganic chemicals are aveilable through Pennsalt of Washington Division, with plants at Tacome, Washington and Portland, Oregon. 
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Pa \ hy are 
Meat Packers 
like 


Missile Men? 


A, Some of their toughest problems have been solved by advances in chemical research and 
production pioneered by Merck. Ultra-Pure Silicon crystals produced by Merck play a major role in 
improving performance of rectifiers and other semiconductor devices used in missile systems. 
Similarly, Merck research in the food processing field led to Neo-Cebitate®, a new, low-cost 
reducing agent that shortens curing time and vastly improves eye appeal of all processed meats. 

Neo-Cebitate and Ultra-Pure Silicon are representative of chemical progress by Merck that 
actively helps hundreds of leading manufacturers improve the performance of their products, 
cut production costs, and explore new fields. For technical information bulletins on Ultra-Pure 
Silicon or Neo-Cebitate write to Department CW-2. 


MERCK & CO., INC. + Chemical Division » Rahway, New Jersey 


© Merck & Co., Inc. ® MERCK & CO., Inc. for sodium isoascorbate. 
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Researchers may reap a summons instead of technical data unless copyright laws are clarified. 


Legal Snag Looms for Automated Literature 


In the not-too-distant future, litera- 
ture searching by machine could snag 
on the thorns of copyright law. That 
possibility—and what to do about 
preventing it—will come in for heat- 
ed discussion at next month’s meet- 
ing of the National Science Founda- 
tion’s Scientific Information Council 
in Washington. 

The situation is this: scientific data 
“filed” in the machines for recovery 
as needed generally comes from pub- 
lished sources (some original data 
is also “filed”). Question is: Does 
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researchers’ use of this published ma- 
terial without permission of the pub- 
lisher constitute copyright infringe- 
ment? 

Some say it does, and that’s the 
question NSF wants to solve. The 
same question is under investigation 
by the Library of Congress (which 
may soon make recommendations to 
Congress for copyright law revisions). 
And it’s also a big problem for firms 
with a stake in machine searching. 

Test Time: Actual legal tests aren’t 
likely to be carried on until machine 


searching becomes much more widely 
used. William Budington, associate 
librarian of the John Crerar Library 
(Chicago), explains: “An infringement 
takes place when a copyrighted ar- 
ticle is reproduced in its entirety with- 
out permission (from author or pub- 
lisher) whether on tape, punch cards 
or otherwise. And persons so involved 
are liable to prosecution. However, 
it is possible to write your own ab- 
stract and legally reproduce it by 
machine methods.” 

Two of the questions still unre- 
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RESEARCH 


solved by law: Is the mechanical rep- 
resentation of new or abstracted ma- 
terial copyrightable in and of itsélf? 
What is the degree of liability of a 
firm that makes a business of reduc- 
ing copyrighted material to cards or 
tape, then selling it to a user, who 
must necessarily reproduce the copy- 
righted material in printed form? 

Anyone engaged in scientific re- 
search, where machines are expected 
to ultimately ease much of the burden 
of backtracking through published 
matter, has a stake in the answer to 
these questions. If the sources of 
scientific data stand on their property 
rights and demand that the data-ma- 
chine users obtain permission and pay 
royalties for reproducing data, the 
flow of scientific information may be 
impeded. 

On the other hand, an equitable 
arrangement for use of data is be- 
coming increasingly urgent, while de- 
velopment of machine _ searching 
forges ahead. 


For example, H. P. Luhn, manager 
of information retrieval research at 
International Business Machines 
Corp., recently adopted the IBM 704 
for automatically abstracting scienti- 
fic articles. Although too new to have 
yet found wide use, this machine 
could step up by many fold the vol- 
ume of scientific data now processed 
mechanically. 

Ascher Opler of Computer Usage 
Corp. (New York) believes that new- 
ly abstracted information may be 
validly copyrighted. Remington Rand 
attorney Roland Booth notes that 
“even though the distributor doesn’t 
use the material himself, or in any 
way attempt to put it into readable 
form, he probably is just as guilty 
as the user in infringing upon the 
copyright.” Opinions such as_ these 
will help shape clear copyright rul- 
ings. 

Trade Tricks: Herman Skolnik, di- 
rector of Hercules Powder Co.’s tech- 
nical information center, avoids what 





Hotter Test for Space-Age Metals 


This new apparatus produces a plas- 
ma jet that electrically heats helium 
to 18,000-21,000 F for high-tempera- 
ture metallurgical studies. Further de- 
velopment may boost heat to 30,000 F. 
The device was designed and built at 


Battelle Memorial Institute (Colum- 
bus, O.), operates up to 45 minutes 
at a stretch. 

Properties of the plasma jet itself 
will also be investigated more fully 
by Battelle researchers. 
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These three reactor tanks at Celanese Corporation of America, Point Pleasant, 
W. Va., are of Nickel-clad steel. They stand up well to corrosive chlorides. 


Corrosive chlorides don’t “put the bite” 
on these reactors 


... Reactors are made of Nickel-clad steel 


In making tricresyl phosphate for 
automotive and other uses, Celanese 
Corporation of America has its share 
of corrosion problems. 

Although the final product is non- 
corrosive, the acidic raw materials 
and by-products could cause plenty 
of trouble for processing equipment 
if it were not adequately protected. 
The reactors, for example, are ex- 
posed to cresylic acid and phospho- 
rus oxychloride. Storage tanks must 
handle hot crude tricresyl phosphate 
containing small amounts of hydro- 
chloric acid. 

In both places, Nickel-clad_ steel 
equipment is used not only to resist 


general corrosion, but also to pre- 
vent stress-corrosion cracking. Nick- 
el and Monel* nickel-copper alloy are 
used at other points in Celanese’s 
Point Pleasant, West Virginia plant 
where corrosion resistance is of 
prime importance. 

Do you have a corrosion problem 
involving acid chlorides? Why not 
write for a copy of our Technicai 
Bulletin T-29? It may suggest an 


answer. *Registered trademark 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 


67 Wall Street AN New York 5, N.Y. 
INCO, 
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Inorganic Acid Chlorides in 


which satisfactory 


use of 


Monel or Nickel is recorded 


Corrosive Media 


Aluminum Chloride ... 
Ammonium Chloride .. 
Antimony Chloride ... 
Arsenic Trichloride ... 
Magnesium Chloride .. 
Manganous Chloride .. 
Nitrosyl Chloride 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 
Phosphorus Trichloride 
Silicon Tetrachloride . 
Sulfur Monochloride . . 
Sulfuryl Chloride 

Tin Tetrachloride .... 
Zinc Chloride 


Monel Nickel 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 














INCO NICKEL ALLOYS 
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You get something extra 
with Wyandotte Chlorine 


. +. @ guarantee of satisfaction goes with every sale 


Complete confidence is a mighty nice feeling . . . and you have it 
when you buy Wyandotte Chlorine. We pamper our chlorine every 
step of the way, from basic raw materials to finished product — so 
you can count on highest commercial purity. We back it with 
expert technical service —so you know you'll get reliable advice 
when you need it. And we sell our chlorine with a guarantee of 
satisfaction — so you're sure it will meet your particular needs. 


You'll like buying chlorine from Wyandotte. Write us today 
about your requirements. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Dept. 760-W, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


WW Waandotte CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


PACING PROGRESS WITH CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 





RESEARCH 


he considers a “sticky” problem by 
steering clear of any “duplicated” 
material that might pose copyright 
questions. Nor does he duplicate ar- 
ticles from journals (e.g., making cop- 
ies of pertinent stories for Hercules’ 
chemists), although some firms do, as 
a matter of economics. Technically, 
even one photocopy is a violation of 
a copyright. 

Gerald Sophar, president of Micro- 
card, Inc. (Washington, D.C.), re- 
ports his firm gets permission on the 
work it reproduces, but says the pro- 
cedure can be troublesome. He would 
like to see something akin to the set- 
up of the American Society of Com- 
posers and Publishers, by which 
companies in the reproducing busi- 
ness could get blanket approval to 
copy information. They could pay a 
fee to a central copyright center, 
which in turn could parcel it out to 
the source members. Sophar isn’t 
seeking to avoid getting copyright 
permission, only hopes to make such 
permission easier to obtain. 

Documentation Inc.’s (Washington, 
D.C.) Mortimer Taube tells CW his 
company “hasn’t been hindered in its 
operations due to lack of a clear-cut 
ruling on copyrighting, but the prob- 
lem hangs over all companies.” 

There haven’t been many infringe- 
ment complaints. One reason, he 
adds, is that reproduction doesn’t 
often cut into the commercial value 
of the technical information—no one 
gets rich from the dissemination of a 
technical paper. 

Now that the potential value of 
copyright clarification is emerging, 
both industry and government can be 
expected to give more attention to 
the problem of fixing the preroga- 
tives and liabilities of machine search- 
ers. For research managers, who gain 
most by speedier searches, this de- 
cision can’t come too soon. 


PRODUCTS 


New Silicone: XR-622 silicone im- 
pregnating resin, developed by Union 
Carbide’s Silicones Division (Tona- 
wanda, N.Y.), can be cured at 150 C 
vs. 200-250 C required for conven- 
tional silicone resins. It’s offered as 
a timesaver in varnishing or coating 
electric coils, armatures, etc. 

* 

Price Cuts: Mann Research Lab- 

oratories, Inc. (New York), has re- 
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duced prices of its biochemicals, 
mevalonic acid, mevaldic acid and 
mevalactone; Callery Chemical Co. 
(Pittsburgh) has lowered prices (per 
pound in 100-Ib. lots) of its pyridine- 
borane, now $14; dimethylamine-bo- 
rane, $20;  trimethylamine-borane, 
$22. 
& 

Chelate Entry: Harshaw Chemical 
Co. (Cleveland) now offers commer- 
cial quantities of aluminum chelate 
PEA-1, a chemically modified alu- 
minum isopropylate suggested for use 
in curing epoxy and phenolic resins, 
and imparting water repellency to 
textiles. 

* 

New Plastic: Farbenfabriken Bayer 
AG. has started production of a new 
polycarbonate called Macrolon for 
use in the —150-+-243 F range. Bayer 
expects that the plastic will find new 
uses in the auto and electrical fields. 


EXPANSION 


e Atlantic Research Corp. (Alex- 
andria, Va.) has begun moving into 
a completed wing of its new, $1-mil- 
lion headquarters. 

e International Equipment Co. 
(Boston) is expanding its plant area 
25% as part of its program of ac- 
celerated research and development in 
centrifuges for research use. 


REPORTS 


The following reports are available 
from the Office of Technical Services, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington: 

e “Investigation of Various Metal 
Protective Coatings on the Gum For- 
mation and Oxidation Stability of 
Gasoline” (PB 131738, $1) reports the 
details of that study. It says that coat- 
ings containing butadiene-acrylonitrile 
copolymer and phenolic resin are 
satisfactory protection for steel (con- 
tainers) against the effects of gasoline 
and moisture. Several commercial 
coatings tested did not give the de- 
sired protection. 

e “A Basic Study on Development 
of Diesters with Improved Thermal 
and Hydrolytic Stability” (PB 151265, 
$2). The study was prompted by a 
need to improve the thermal and 
hydrolytic stability of present dibasic 
acid diesters as synthetic lubricants. 
Thermal stability was shown greatly 
dependent upon structural configura- 
tion of the alkyl portion of the diester 
molecule. 
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What’s the thriftiest buy 
for you in liquid caustic? 


.. let Wyandotte help you choose between 50% and 74% grades 


It’s quite possible that you can stretch your caustic dollar by 
switching to 74% liquor .. . and the sooner you check into it, the 
more you may save. 

Why not start today by sending for our free booklet, 74% or 
50% Caustic Soda, Which for You? It gives the basic facts you 
need to determine whether you should consider a change. And if 
you find that conversion is indicated, your Wyandotte technical- 
service man will follow through with a thorough analysis of every 
factor. There’s no obligation . . . so get in touch with us. Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corporation, Dept. 760-W, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Offices in principal cities. 
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SULPUURE tee re on cee 





\ 


35 POUNDS OF \ 
SULPHUR 


Aand derivatives 
help to produce the 
average 


automobile 


SULPHUR PRODUCING UNITS 





*Newgult, Texas -Spindietop, Texas 
* Moss Biuff, Texas - Worland, Wyoming 


* Fannett, Texas 
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Sulphur enters the automobile picture in two ways: 
directly and indirectly. 
Sulphur, either as the elemental or as one or more derivatives, is used in the 
manufacture of rubber and rayon. Indirectly, it is used in processing 
the steel that forms the body. It is used in the plating operation on trim and 
fixtures. It is deliberately introduced into certain steels to provide 
better machining qualities. 
Recognizing the importance of Sulphur to the basic industries such as the 
manufacture of automobiles, and to our ever-expanding economy generally, 
TGS is broadening its service: production, distribution and technical. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 





75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 
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Best Fertilizer’s new ammonia plant at Lathrop, Calif., is now 
fully onstream—running almost 10% above design capacity. Blueprinted 
to make 117 tons/day, it’s turning out 125-130 tons/day. 





This semicooperative organization can now push hard for a 
share of the highly competitive Western ammonia market. It has already 
picked some advance billing—by offering ammonia at $63/ton for °59 
off-season delivery and $68/ton for season delivery in °60 (CW, Jan. 31, p. 
82; Market Newsletter, Nov. 1, ’58). 


Shell—largest ammonia producer in the West—promptly cut its 
ammonia price to $66/ton. 


Now, as the busy 59 fertilizer season gets into full swing, it 
leaves Western ammonia marketers still juggling two hot problems—over- 
capacity and low prices; and there’s little likelihood that they will soon find 
a way out of the predicament. 


A long-awaited boost of methanol prices came last week. Com- 
mercial Solvents posted 4¢/gal. higher tags, effective April 1. The across- 
the-board increase had been expected by Jan. 1 (CW Market Newsletter, 
Nov. 29, ’58). The boost was in the expected range of 4-6¢/gal. CS’s 
reason for the hike: “increases in production costs and freight rates.” 





Typical new quotes (delivered): 30¢/gal. in tank cars and tank 
trucks (4,000-gal. minimum); 51.5¢ in drums, carloads. West Coast prices 
are 4¢/gal. higher. 


Other methanol producers were obviously caught off-guard by 
the unexpectedly early announcement, hastily reviewed their own positions. 
Over the week-end, several other major producers (Du Pont, Celanese, 
Allied’s Nitrogen Division) decided to follow CS’s move and swiftly 
set an industry-wide pattern. 


A recent cut of lead prices has shaved tetraethyl lead tabs, in line 
with the industry’s historic pricing pattern. Within hours, Du Pont and 
Ethyl last week shaved costs of comparable TEL products. 





Du Pont’s reductions: Motor Mix, down from 60.75¢/lb. to 
60.24¢; Motor Mix A, reduced from 61.75¢/Ib. to 61.24¢; Aviation Mix, 
previously 66.65¢/Ib. now 66.14¢/Ib. 


Manufacture and sale of methylstyrene molding compounds is 
being discontinued by American Cyanamid. Official reason: the firm’s 
wishes to “concentrate its efforts in fields of greater economic promise.” 
It’s known that methylstyrene has had rough going in a fiercely competitive 
market by declining prices, imported materials. Cyanamid product is trade- 
named Cymac. 








Market 


Newsletter 


(Continued) 





Dow Chemical markets two products that have competed directly 
with Cymac in applications requiring resins with high heat-distortion 
points. Neither Dow product is a methylstyrene: Dow’s Styron-700, for 
example, is a polystyrene material, has competed with Cymac 400; Dow’s 
Tyril, a styrene-acrylonitrile copolymer, compares with Cymac 201. 

e 

Extruded, plasticized polyvinyl chloride film, in commercial 
quantities—approved for food packaging by the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion—is now available from Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 





Called Vitafilm F, the new 1-mil (21,500 sq. in./Ib.) product 
is priced at 73¢/Ib. It reportedly can be used in straight or overwrap 
applications, readily laminates to paper, film or foil to produce special 
pouch-type packages. 


Major expansion of activated carbon facilities by Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical now seems likely. The firm—largest U.S. producer of 
granular activated carbons for purification purposes—is completing plans 
for an addition to existing facilities, will probably complete the job later 
this year. So far, there is no official word on the expansion. 





Alterations in some well-established shipping methods of the CPI 
have been becoming increasingly likely in the past few weeks. Reason: 
a trend toward establishment of international shipping regulations. Victor 
Hanniger of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Safety and 
Service told of the changing situation at a recent New York meeting of 
the Compressed Gas Assn. This warning applies not only to compressed 
gas manufacturers but also to all chemical producers. 





Demands for a set of international controls, Hanniger explained, 
are arising as foreign nations go into quantity production of a greater 
variety of products. The move toward international regulations is more 
pronounced in Europe than it is here, he said, and U.S. regulations won't 
necessarily receive top recognition solely because they are older or more 
complete than those in other countries. 


SELECTED PRICE CHANGES — WEEK ENDING MARCH 2, 1959 
Change New Price 
UP 
Coconut oil, crude, tanks, Pac. Coast .. $ 0.005 §$ 0.1975 
Palm oil, clarif., dms. ‘a 0.005 0.14 
Tin metal (Straits) 0.0125 1.04875 
DOWN 


Lead metal, prime, pigs, New York a0 $ 0.005 $0.11 

Lead, red, 95% bbls., c.l. ie oe 0.005 0.1325 
Litharge, coml,, powd., bbls., c.1. os * 0.005 0.1275 
Mineral orange, American, bbls., c.l. .. ra 0.005 0.1560 








All prices per pound unless quantity is quoted. 
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KAV-FPRIZS CHEMICALS, INC. 


—— technical deta —_—— 


DIETHYL ETHOKYMETHYLENE MALONATE 
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later... 


SRipptng Regulations 
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KAY-FRIES intermediates 


YOU MAY NEED ON 


_oee technical data ——__ 
MALONALDENYDE TETRAALKYL DI ACETAL 


E NOW! Our intermediates already 


rse applications as adnesives, vita 
le range of 

€s cyanoacetates 
malonates, chloroacetates, ortho esters, ethoxymethylene 
compounds, malonaldehyde, etc. Their low prices lead to 
more efficient procedures and useful products. Technica 
Data Bulletins are available for many of them to 
help guide you 
What is more, KAY-FRIES has many more intermediates 
under development. Although not commercially available 
at present, their status changes quickly as markets 

vera sicwoncacenTe develop. In other words, it will be to your advantage to 
discuss your future requirements with KAY-FRIES. and 
see how our experience can help you. Write tod 


Jay 


7 tol] ahat un 
OL OF | US What you need 


KAYV-FRIES 


CHEMICALS, InC 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 
180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 6-0667 
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The plant that Purchasing Agents built 


Flying over the Blockson plant with 
one of our field men, a purchasing 
agent showed some surprise at the size 
of our operation. “I had a notion I 
was your biggest customer,” he ob- 
served. “You're my biggest customer,” 
our field man answered. 


““What I mean,” said the P.A., “You 
handle my phosphate orders and phone 
calls as if you were a one man outfit. 
The fellow I call to make up or change 
an order usually gives me the shipping 
information, routing and all those de- 
tails while I hold the phone . . . like I 
was his only customer and he had been 
sitting around waiting for my call. 


How can you do that with an opera- 
tion so large? . . . Do you do it for 
every buyer that calls in an order?” 

The answer to that one is YES. We 
try to make ourself as useful as we 
can to the Purchasing Agent . . . be- 
cause he is the man that’s responsible 
for every new plant that goes up on 
our thousand acre site. We try to 
make his buying job easier by cutting 
out the red tape that elsewhere snarls 
him up in chasing down orders and in 
paper work and “bookkeeping.” 

Our new catalog is off the press now. 
Pencil the word CATALOG on your 
letterhead and we’ll send you a copy. 


watery: 
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~~ 
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JOBBER NETWORK 
oN 


Blockson service is imple- 
mented by a network of ware- 
housing jobbers located. in 
every important industrial 
area. When you order from 
Blockson jobbers you have 
the same access to our tech- 
nical service and all other 
Blockson services as when 
you order direct. 





CINE) ; BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
3 


5” Joliet, Iilinois / Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
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U.S. Chlorine Output — Back on the Growth Trail 






































Confidence Keys Chlorine Makers’ Outlook 


U.S. chlorine capacity will pass the 
5-million-tons/ year mark by the begin- 
ning of ’60 as the result of 240,000 
tons of new capacity that will be on- 
stream this year. Meanwhile, several 
producers are quietly laying plans for 
new chlorine expansions, and betting 
that a continuing economic upturn will 
justify action. 

Largest installation due onstream 
this year is Wyandotte Chemicals’ 
spanking-new plant at Geismar, La., 
with a rated capacity of 300 tons/- 
day. The first cell room, with 156 
diaphragm cells (150-tons/day ca- 
pacity), is undergoing shakedown op- 
erations now, will start up this month. 
A second, similar installation is sched- 
uled for operation by the end of ’59. 

Wyandotte has an existing ethyl- 
ene oxide-ethylene glycol plant at the 
same site, but this unit employs di- 
rect oxidation of ethylene, rather 
than making use of the chlorine-con- 
suming chlorohydrin process. There- 
fore, the company will seek other out- 
lets for its chlorine production. Prime 
sales target will be pulp and paper 
manufacturers and other chemical 
producers. 

To help lure 


“over the fence” 
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customers into the plant vicinity, Wy- 
andotte is making available extra 
docking and power facilities, real 
estate. 

Jefferson Chemical’s first chlorine 
plant at Port Neches, Tex., started 
up in the first week of January. Its 
rated capacity: about 150 tons/day. 
Production will be used captively at 
the company’s nearby ethylene oxide- 
ethylene glycol plant. Meanwhile, 
construction has been started on an- 
other unit that will produce propyl- 
ene oxide and propylene glycol— 
which will require use of a large por- 
tion of the chlorine output. 

Another 175 tons/day of chlorine 
capacity will be added to the Dia- 
mond Alkali facilities at Houston, 
Tex., boosting total plant capacity to 
715 tons/day. Probable completion 
date will be in September or October. 

Diamond recently revealed that it 


‘will also modernize its facilities at 


Painesville, O., by replacing exist- 
ing cells with the company’s new 
rectangular cells. Capacity will re- 
main about the same, but savings will 
be realized on space requirements 
because only 144 cells will be needed, 
compared with 2,432 now operating. 


Stauffer Chemical plans to expand 
and modernize its plant at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. (CW, Feb. 21, p. 34). 
The $2-million program, scheduled 
for completion in the fall of this 
year, will up present capacity by 25% 
to 160 tons/day. The entire chlorine 
output of this plant is used captively 
as a raw material in the production 
of other company products. 

Capacity vs. Demand: U.S. chlorine 
production in °60—expected to reach 
4.2 million tons—will represent about 
84% of total capacity. In the past, 
chlorine producers have usually started 
new expansion plans when actual out- 
put reached 85-90% of total capacity. 
Therefore, any sharp acceleration of 
chlorine demand could spur greater 
activity by chlorine makers, who gen- 
erally follow a policy of expanding 
production well ahead of their actual 
needs. 

While some observers predict few 
additional new expansion programs in 
the near future, others believe that a 
definite brightening of the economic 
picture later in ’59 could signal an- 
other spree of new capacity plans. 

A 7% decline in chlorine demand 
last year—200,000 tons—was partly 
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i 

I Stable, reliable availa- 

i bility. Produced from 
domestic raw material. 

j Long-term supply 

{ contracts. 

i 


cryolite 
ammonium fluoride 
ammonium bifluoride 
sodium fluoride 
aluminum fluoride 


Other fluoride cempounds 
on request 


For further 
information, 
write 


UNITE 


600 S. 4th Street, 
Sales Office: 415 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
© 





_ 


FLEXITE TEFLON 
TUBING 


For mechanical or electrical use, Markel 
FLEXITE Teflon tubing rates superior in 
resistance to corrosives, solvents, oils, mois- 
ture and abrasion—yet it stays flexible and 
has excellent electrical properties at tem- 
peratures from -130°F to 480°F. 

Markel, the leader in the field since 1922, 
also makes precision FLEXITE in a variety 
of other plastics—in sizes from #30 to 24"— 
for every tubing application. Name your 
requirements—for samples and prices. 


Du Pont Trademark 


LFRANK PUP 1 ¢1 Mh & SONS 


INSULATING TUBINGS AND LEAD WIRE 


NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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U.S. Chlorine Capacity by Jan. 1, 59 (est.) —tons/day 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine 36 
Eastern Mfg. Co. (South Brewer) 6 
Penobscot Chem. Fibre Co. (Great Works) 12 
S. D. Warren Co. (Cumberland) 5 
Oxford Paper Co. (Rumford) 13 
New Hampshire 60 
Brown Co. (Berlin) 60 
Rhode Island 10 
Fields Point Mfg. Co. (Providence ) 10 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York 1,094 
Allied Chem. 
Solvay Division (Syracuse ) 220 
Hooker Chem. (Niagara Falls) 305 
Olin Mathieson 115 
Stauffer Chem. (Niagara Falls) 130 
W. Va. Pulp and Paper Co. (Mechanicsville) 20 
Du Pont ( Niagara Falls) 181 
International Minerals (Niagara Falls) 23 
New Jersey 76 
General Aniline & Film (Linden) 50 
Du Pont (Deepwater ) 26 
Pennsylvania 14 
N.Y. & Penna. Co. (Johnsonburg) 14 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 480 
Diamond Alkali (Painesville ) 155 
Columbia-Southern (Barberton ) 225 
National Distillers ( Ashtabula) 100 
Michigan 1,705 
Dow Chem. (Midland) 785 
Hooker Chem. (Montague) 180 
Penn. Salt (Wyandotte) 190 
Wyandotte Chem. (Wyandotte) 550 
Wisconsin 
Kimberly-Clark (Kimberly ) 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Missouri ; 
Monsanto Chem. (East St. Louis) 
Kansas 
Frontier (Wichita) 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky 
Penn Salt (Calvert City) 
Tennessee 
Du Pont (Memphis ) 
Velsicol (Memphis) 
Alabama 
Diamond Alkali (Muscle Shoals ) 
Monsanto Chem. (Anniston ) 
Olin Mathieson (McIntosh) 
National Distillers (Huntsville ) 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Maryland 
W. Va. Pulp and Paper (Luke) 
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We measure time by your needs....not by our convenience 


Need a special petroleum sulfonate? Want technical lab assist- 
ance for an unusual application? Require overnight delivery of 
a test sample or a tank wagon? Call on Sonneborn. We cheer- 
fully put in the extra man hours that help reduce yours. We can 
do it because we’ve made the volume production of Petronates 
our specialty since 1903. Today, as a major petroleum sulfonate 
producer, we have an unusually wide line of products to choose 
from; or, if required, can tailor-make a Petronate to your exact 
specifications. If you use or contemplate the use of petroleum 
sulfonates, call us in. Find out why so many customers say— 
“Sonneborn goes further.” 


Specialists in } 


PETROLEUM SULFONATES (PETRONATES) ; 


WHITE MINERAL OILS » PETROLATUMS i Connebor nN 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Richt to the heart of this vital 
product dimension . . . that’s where 
Brookfield can take you. Consider this 
an invitation to ask Brookfield to 
bring you up to date on how viscosity 
control, through Brookfield instrumen- 
tation, can be profitably applied to 
your processes. Viscosity measure- 
ment, recording and control can now 
be accomplished automatically for 
practically any fluid material. Low 
investment Brookfield portable and 
process-mounted instrumentation now 
plays a major role in practically every 
phase of chemical processing and 
research. 


If Brookfield’s long experience and 
coveted rheological know-how can be 
valuable to you, in-depth information 
is yours by writing — 


World's Standard for Viscosity 
Measurement and Control 


ENGINEERING LABORATORIES, INC 


Stoughton 114, Massachusetts 





a NEW symbol 


—a NEW name 


for the same quality, 


service and dependability 


that have built 


our reputation 


as 


The C. P. Chemical Solvents, Inc. 
over the past 34 years. 


ig 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS, INC. 


60 PARK PLACE, 


Market 2-3660 (N.J.) 


NEWARK 2, N.J. 


Worth 2-7763 (N.Y.) 





MARKETS 


attributed to the general business 
slowdown. Another demand-depress- 
ing factor was the increased impor- 
tation of perchlorethylene and _tri- 
chloroethylene. 

Most of the decline in chlorine 
production came during the first half 
of *58—low point of business activ- 
ity, Later in the year, production 
picked up sharply and appears to be 
remaining firm. 

Although the outlook is now quite 
optimistic, the real test of chlorine’s 
market strength will come in the 
spring—traditionally the  industry’s 
busiest season. Demand for chlorine- 
consuming products such as ethylene 
glycol, chlorinated pesticides, and wa- 
ter- and sewage-treatment chemicals 
is usually higher during this period. 

End-Use Pattern: The major part 
of U.S. chlorine output is consumed 
captively, but firms sell a considerable 
amount to others. Biggest gen- 
eral area of chlorine consumption is 
in manufacture of chemicals. Perhaps 
the largest individual user of mer- 
chant chlorine—despite _ installation 
in the past few years of much cap- 
tive chlorine capacity—is the pulp 
and paper industry. 

One industry estimate of chlorine 
end-uses indicates that roughly 83% 
of all chlorine goes into chemicals, 
13% into pulp/paper needs, about 
3% for sanitation, probably not more 
than 1% for miscellaneous uses. 

Long-Range Outlook: Despite the 
over-all slump of chlorine demand in 
58, the long-range outlook is, of 
course, for considerably increased re- 
quirements by the many consuming 
industries. Pulp and paper require- 
ments for the chlorination of pulp 
will continue to expand, even though 
use in the bleaching operation may 
decline, due to competition from 
other chemicals, particularly chlorine 
dioxide. 

Other growth areas in- 
clude aerosol propellents, dryclean- 
ing solvents, industrial degreasing sol- 
vents, and polymers such as polyvinyl 
chloride. 


obvious 


It’s clear that steady increases in 
chlorine requirements over the long 
range will necessitate eventual instal- 
lation of more production facilities; 
and a spate of new expansions will 
surely follow the first really convinc- 
ing signs of another economic boom, 
which, some think, may start later this 
year. 
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U.S. Chlorine Capacity by Jan. 1, '59 (est.) —tons/day 


Diamond Alkali (Edgewood) 
Virginia 
Hercules Powder (Hopewell ) 
Allied Chem. (Hopewell ) 
Olin Mathieson (Saltville) 
W. Va. Pulp and Paper (Covington ) 
West Virginia 1,260 
Allied Chem., Solvay Division (Moundsville) 200 
Columbia-Southern (Natrium) 600 
Westvaco, division of FMC (South Charleston ) 460 
North Carolina 68 
Champion Paper & Fibre (Canton) 50 
Ecusta Paper Co. (Pisgah) 6 
N. Carolina Pulp and Paper (Plymouth) 12 
Georgia 227 
Allied Chem. (Brunswick ) 
Hercules Powder (Brunswick ) 


rkansas 
Arkansas Louisiana Chem. (Pine Bluff) 
Louisiana 
Allied Chem., Solvay Division (Baton Rouge) 
Columbia-Southern (Lake Charles) 
Dow Chem. (Plaquemine) 
Kaiser Aluminum (Gramercy ) 
Ethyl Corp (Baton Rouge) 
Texas 
Columbia-Southern (Corpus Christi ) 
Frontier (Seagraves) 
Gulf Oil (Port Arthur) 
Diamond Alkali (Houston) 
Dow Chemical (Freeport) 
Ethyl Corp. (Houston ) 
Champion Paper & Fibre (Pasadena) 


Nevada 
Stauffer Chem. (Henderson) 


Washington 
Weyerhaeuser Timber (Longview) 
Hooker Chem. (Tacoma) 
Penn. Salt (Tacoma) 
Oregon 
Penn. Salt (Portland) 
California 
Dow Chem. (Pittsburg ) 


Wyandotte Chemical (Geismar, La.) 
First unit due mid-March ’59 
Second unit due end of ’59 
Jefferson Chemical (Port Neches, Tex.) 


Diamond Alkali (Houston, Tex.) 
Stauffer Chemical (Niagara Falls, N.Y.) 
Total capacity from new plants and expansions 
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If you’re planning a 
new product, you owe 
it to yourself to check 
what VEEGUM® 
can do for you. 
VEEGUM is highly 
refined magnesium 
aluminum silicate. In 
aqueous dispersions 
it has remarkable 
ability to suspend 
solids, thicken and 
stabilize emulsions. 
It is thixotropic. 
VEEGUM is 

white, opaque, 

non-toxic and 

non-irritating. 

VEEGUM 

reduces tough 

formulation 

problems to 

routine, It 

could be the 

economical 

answer 

to your 

problems. 

Write for 

information 

today. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 

230 PARK AVENUE 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. P-8 
( ) Please send VEEGUM Bulletin 122C 
( ) Send sample of VEEGUM 

State Application 
Name 

Title ‘ 
(Please attach to your Company letterhead) 
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HOMEWORK is essential ingredient of practice school for Bienvenido Eusebio, boning up on theory 


Chemical Plant Campus Teaches Students 


Engineering students and CPI 
plants can meet on common ground 
—with a high yield for both. This 
week, at plants of American Cyana- 
mid and Esso Standard Oil, 20 high- 
ranking students from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology are turn- 
ing from their books to solve “live” 
plant problems in actual operations. 
They’re there because Cyanamid 
(at Bound Brook, N. J.) and Esso (at 
its Linden, N. J., refinery) have be- 
come integral parts of the MIT 
School of Chemical Engineering Prac- 
tice, set up to give graduate and 
undergraduate students projects that 
require initiative in applying their basic 
: scientific and engineering training. 
ATTACK ON PROBLEM starts with definition by team and group leader. Professor Walter Whitman, head of 
This student group at Cyanamid hopes to improve nitric acid yields. the Dept. of Chemical Engineering at 
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GETTING INFORMATION from plant people is important early step. 
Here, economic data is provided by plant purchasing agent. 


W. RK. FRUTCHEY 


in his Plainfield, N.J., quarters. 
Industry Slant LITERATURE SEARCH provides background, helps preclude unproductive 


efforts. Cyanamid technical library is scene of this student's exploration. 
MIT, and chief of the practice school, 


holds that fundamentally the pro- 
gram “develops students’ abilities to 
communicate ideas and integrate hu- 
man-relations problems with their 
engineering efforts.” 

To set the course apart from the 
usual in-plant-training, or industry- 
cooperation program, the practice 
school puts a full-time MIT engineer- 
ing faculty member at each plant 
where it operates. It’s the job of the 
teacher to see that problems are de- 
veloped jointly by himself and com- 
pany people. Together they follow 
three main criteria: 

e The problems must be educa- 
tional and require originality or cre- 
ativeness On the part of the students. 

e The scope of the problems must 


IN OPERATING AREA, students put classroom theory to practice. Students 
prepare to take gas samples in furnace efficiency test at Esso. 
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WE 
URGE 
YOu 


e e e to take full advantage 


of the facilities of our modern 


Research Department in develop- 


ing custom-made anodes that will 
materially lower your cell-room 


Operating costs. 


CARBON CORPORATION 


YORK 17, N. Y. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








ADMINISTRATION 


be such that the students can achieve 
results in the time allotted. 

e The knowledge gained or the 
solution of the problem must be of 
value to the plant. 

A Semester Away: Each group of 
students in the school is off the MIT 
campus for a full semester. At the 
Bound Brook and Esso locations the 
program calls for the two groups of 
10 men each to work nine weeks 
at each location, changing places with 
one another at midterm. Board and 
lodging are provided for all single 
men at a rented house in Plainfield, 
N. J. Married students and_ their 
families are quartered in special 
apartments. Students pay their way 
just as at college. 

Teamwork on Problems: In plant, 
the students are provided with a 
working area, usually comprised of 
conference space, laboratory facili- 
ties, study room, offices and library. 
Hours of attendance are left largely 
up to the students—the majority, of 
course, have found it most convenient 
to be on deck when plant personnel 
are at work. 

Problems are set up to run two 
to three weeks. Usually they are de- 
vised or defined by plant personnel 
through a committee that meets 
with school representatives. Students 
work in teams of two or three each. 
Once a week, a conference session is 
held, at which all students go over the 
previous week’s material and findings, 
and exchange ideas. 

Each team has a group leader— 
replaced from time to time to allow 
each student a chance at managing 
the team. At the Cyanamid location, 
special leadership training classes are 
held. 

Results Benefit Plant: When prob- 
lems are solved, or sufficient infor- 
mation has been gained, the students 
prepare reports. In order to insure 
a quick means of getting their find- 
ings into the mainstream of plant 
communications, the groups give pre- 
liminary oral reports to the parties 
concerned, later prepare written re- 
ports complete with data. 

How well these practice schools 
help both plant and student is summed 
up by Esso plant manager Ross Mur- 
rell: “Frequently they yield important 
technical contributions. The compan- 
ies’ use of these results greatly stimu- 
lates the confidence of the students 
in their engineering ability.” 
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CONTROL PANEL serves as classroom area, gives students 
chance to work with operating personnel in making experiments. 


TABULATING DATA with aid of 
computer is a key step in finishing 
the Esso problem. 


GROUP CONFERENCE discusses re- 
sult of the project before going on 
to new problems. 











SODIUM BICARBONATE, use. 


Specialized Grain Sizes 
* 


MONOHYDRATE of SODA 


CON SAL 


CONCENTRATED CARBONATE 
OF SODA CRYSTALS 


Technical Service 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


70 Pine Street New York 5, N.Y. 
Phone Digby 4-2181 




















CORPORATE|| HIGH GLOSS 


DIAGRAMS: and 
ADMINISTRATIVE FILMS 


High gloss films f Fischer- 
PERSONNEL eau" Wene “ elie atte 
the new Shanco W-1142 Wax. 
of the Shanco W-1142 produces 


lear, bright, high gl fil 
CHEMICAL without the necessity of modifi 
ti t " 
INDUSTRY " Emulstfication qc res 
reer alll with Shanco W-1142 are lower 


than is required for most Fischer- 
Edited by K. R. Kern, Chemical Ec i Tropsch Waxes. 


; The Shanco W-1142 Wax is 
This NEW, LARGER, 1959 EDITION brings a pale lemon yellow in color. It 
up-to-date all diagrams and personnel : : : 
from the 1958 edition. Contains MANY has a high melting point and low 
NEW ORGANIZATION CHARTS: Ce- penetration, a valuable addition 
lanese, W. R. Grace, Lithium Corp., Merck, to bright drying emulsion floor 


American Viscose, Neville Chemical, : : : 
others. Includes supplement to ‘59 issue to polishes of either the high wax 


be sent all subscribers, September, 1959. or the emulsion types. 


Now in striking, durable, leatherette cover, 
plastic bound, glossy plate pages. 





Free samples on request. 


Single copy price: 
$20.00 postpaid 
A publication of . apt i 


CHEMICAL ECONOMIC SERVICES |] Plastics & Chemicals Inc. 


Princeton, New Jersey 
WAlnut 1-8468 
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ADMINISTRATION 


LABOR 


Dixie Unions: In Georgia, another 
step toward tightening labor law has 
been taken. The Georgia state legis- 
lature has passed a law making unions 
“legally responsible” so that they 
may sue or be sued. It is regarded 
as the most significant piece of labor 
legislation there since passage of the 
Georgia right-to-work law. 

The bill exempts personal property 
of a union member from court as- 
signment “unless such member has 
personally participated in the trans- 
action for which action was institut- 
ed.” 

* 

Short Week: One of the biggest 
items coming out of AFL-CIO strat- 
egy meetings in Puerto Rico is the 
demand for a 35-hour work week. 
The federation will make a three- 
pronged unified approach to securing 
it by simultaneously launching pro- 
motion campaigns from federation 
headquarters, legislative lobbying in 
Washington, and bargaining demands 
in labor negotiations. 

Impact on chemical process con- 
tracts is expected to be slight for 
some time. Oil contracts, for example, 
are sewed up for °59; in continuous 
chemical processing, the natural sub- 
division of 24 hours would fall in four 
shifts of six hours each, resulting in 
a 30-hour week, not 35. Still another 
obstacle is pointed up by OCAW 
President O. A. Knight who told CW 
“The problem is to [convince] the 
union member. When he worked the 
10-12-hour day, it was easier. But 
the eight-hour day isn’t any. physical 
hardship. We’ve got to show him 
that his job is threatened.” 


LEGAL 


Pollution Law Proposed: Califor- 
nia’s Gov. Edmund Brown has sub- 
mitted a “pioneering,” state air-pollu- 
tion-control program that could re- 
sult in a “get-tough” law similar to 
Chicago’s new _air-pollution-control 
ordinance (CW, Feb. 14, p. 80). 

Brown’s program, under considera- 
tion by the state legislature, calls for 
standards regulating discharge of pol- 
lutants from motor vehicles, more 
funds for contract research in air pol- 
lution, minimum quality standards for 
air (similar in nature to drinking-wa- 
ter standards), an air-pollution field 
unit in Los Angeles and a regional 
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NEARNESS TO MARKETS: You can easily 
reach the people you buy from and the people 
you sell to when your business or industry is 
located in Ohio... center of the nation's 
richest markets. 


AVAILABLE LABOR SUPPLY: Ohio plants 
draw on a large, highly-skilled labor pool. 
Ohio leads in a broadened program of 
tethnical education. 


REASONABLE TAXES: Ohio business taxes 
are lower than in many industrial states. 
Ohio's state and local governments welcome 
new industry and help it succeed. 


ABUNDANT RAW MATERIALS & UTILITY 
SERVICES: Ohio plants profit from ready ac- 
cess to water, coal, iron ore, steel, natural gas, 
electricity, rubber, chemicals, atomic energy. 


GOOD TRANSPORTATION: Modern rail, air 
and trucking facilities serve every section of 
Ohio. Low-cost water transportation links Ohio 
with 32 states and all overseas markets. 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION on available 
industrial sites or any aspect of plant location 
in Ohio, write or phone Division of Economic 
Development and Publicity, Ohio Dept. of 
Commerce, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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Week magazine, ” 
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industrial state in 


(Editorial published in Ohio State Journal, 
Columbus, Ohio, December 13, 1958). 


If you’re looking to the future . . . locate in C) ban Q re) 
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Agency—Odiorne Industrial Adv., In¢ 


BENZOL PRODUCTS CO. 
Ageny—The House of J 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc 


BLOCKSON CHEMICAL CO 
Agency—Wm, Balsam Adv. 


BECO FELD ENGINEERING LABORA- 
RIES, INC. * 
pete << reamer Trowbri ige Co 
Sey ree CHEMICAL DIV., CONTINEN- 
AL OIL Co. nine 


3rd cover 
‘ lifford & 


Hayden Twiss, 


mS y—Benton & Bowles. Inc 


CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency—Ellington & Co., In 

CHEMICAL ECONOMIC SERVICES 
Agency—R. W. Westervelt & Co., Adv 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS INC.. THE C. P. .. 
Agency—Asher, Godfrey & Franklin, Inc 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC 
Agency—J, Walter Thompson Co 

CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 
Agency—Batten, Barton. 
Inc. 

DAY CO., THE J. H. * 24 
Agency—The Keelor & Stites Co 


DORR OLIVER INC. 80 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co 


DOW CHEMICAL CO., THE 
Agency—-MacManus, John & 


Durstine & Osborn 


. 82-83 
Adams, Inc 


DOW CORNING CORP. ‘ ae 
Agency—Church & Guisewite Ads 


DU PONT DE nemougs f co., INC., E. |. 
FREON PRODUCTS D 93 
Agency—Batten, dg ets stine & Osborn, 
ne. 


DURIRON CO., THE 
Agency—Kircher, Helton & Collett, Inc 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. .. 37 
Agency—Fred Wittner Adv 


EIMCO CORP., THE .. 
Agency—Matsie Co. 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC . 
Agency—Farson, Huff & Northlich. Inc 


ENJAY CO. ; 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc 


ETHYL CORP 
Agency “+ 
Richards, 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC CO. .. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 


FLUOR CORP . 
Agency—Hixson & Jorgensen, Inc 


4th cover 


B. Humphrey. Aliey, & ” 
Inc, 


FITZGIBBONS BOILER CoO., INC. 
Agency—Michel Cather, Inc 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER Co. 
Agency—The Allman Co., In 


GENERAL AMERICAN TA TRANSPORTATION 
Agency—Edward H. Welrs & Co elt 
GERMAN. AMERICAN CHAMBER | oF 
MERCE 


yr “harles Jay Co., Inc. 
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GREAT LAKES CARBON CORP. ; 
Agency—Davis-Parsons & Strohmeier 


GROSS & CO., INC., A. 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 
HALL CO., THE C. P. 
Agency—Cruttenden Adv. 
HERCULES og dy co. .. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 
HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. .. 
Agency—Wilbur & Ciangio, Inc. 
INDUSTRIAL PROCESS ENGINEERS . 
Agency—Scheck Adv., Agency 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS BACHIBNES 


Agency 


Benton & Bowles “Ine 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., 
Agency—Marschalk & Pratt Co., Inc 
JEFFERSON CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Darwin H. Clark Co 
JOHNS MANVILLE CORP. 
Ageny—J. Walter Thompson Co 
KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 
Agency—RKichard Lewis Advertising 
MARKEL & SONS, L. FRANK 
Agency—George Moll Ady... Inc 
MERCK & CO., INC. .. 
Agency—Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc 
METAL HYDRIDES, INC. . 
Agency—Creamer-Trowbridge Cx 
NOPCO CHEMICAL CO. . 
Agency—Gray & Rogers Adv 
OHIO DEPT. OF COMMERCE .. 
Agency—Mumm, Mullay & Nichols, Inc 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. . 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL CO 
Agency—L. C. Cole Co, 


OWEN ILLINOIS GLASS CO. 
Agency—J, Walter Thompson ¢ 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORP. 
Agency—The Aitkin-Kynett Co., Adv 


piyvesunse okt & CHEMICAL CO. 
Ag - S. Walker Adv., Inc 


PROCON, INC. ca0e 
Agency—Tobias, O'Neill & Gallay, Inc 


REILLY TAR & ONERICAL CORP 
Agency—The House of J 


SHANCO PLASTICS & CHEMICALS INC. 
Agency—Gordon J. Weisbeck, Inc 


SHAWINIGAN RESINS CORP 
Agency—Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. .. 
Agency—J. Walter Thomps« m Co 


SONNEBORN SONS, INC.., 
Agency—Leonard Stein Adv 


INC., THE 


Hayden Twiss, Inc 


SOUTHERN STATES CONTAINE f Div. OF 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM SUPP 
Agency 


LY Co. 
Georve & Clover, Ady. 


SPENCER ( CAL Co. . ; 
Agency—Br J. Brewer & Co 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
Agency—D'Arcy Adv. Co 


STRAN-STEEL CORP 
Agency—Campbell- Ewalk i Co 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CoO. 
Agency—Sanger-Funnell. Inc 


TRAILMOBILE, INC. ° 
Agency—Farson, Huff & Northlic h, “Ine 


TRULAND CHEMICAL Co. . san OOS 
Agency—Ray Ellis Adv 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CO. 
Agency—Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc. 


UNION CARBIDE Cm eMOALS 00. Div. 
OF UNION CARBIDE CORP weer ve 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc 

UNITED HECKATHORN 
Agency—Norton M. Jacobs Ady 


U. S. RUBBER CO 


Agency—F letcher dD. “Richards, Tne 


VANDERBILT CO.. R 


Agency—Pearsall & Schael 


- 94-95 


cover 
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WEST END CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Norton M. Jacobs Adv 


Wisconsin. ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION z 
yee & Eicoff, Inc. 


WITCO CHEMICAL Co. 


Agency—Hazard Advertising Co. 


WOLF & CO.,. JACQUES ..... 
Agency—Riedi & Freede, Inc. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICAL CORP 106, 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Inc. 


YORK CO., 
Agency 


OTTO H. 
“Ray Ellis Adv. 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 

F. J. Eberle, Business Mgr 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CHEMICALS: Offered / Wanted 
CONTRACT WORK: Available Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 


séinaiianns SERVICES 


SELLING SeTeSTunttias: 
Avaiiable/Wante 


WANTED 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atianta 3 .. 
1301 Rhodes- Haverty 
3-6951 

Boston 16 Paul F. McPherson, 
Square Building, HUbbard 2-7160 


Gileage 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
R. J. Claussen, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
MOhawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 13 
Stephens, 


Michael Miller” 
Bldg., JAckson 


350 Park 


H. J. Sweger, Duncan C. 
1164 Illuminating Bldg., 65 
Public Square, SUperior 1-7000 


Dallas 1 Gene Holland, Gordon Jones, 
The Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce S&t., 
Riverside 7-5117 


Denver 2 J. Patten, 1740 Broadway, 


ALpine 5-2981 


Detroit 26 H. J. Sweger, Jr., 856 
Penobscot Bldg., WOodward 2-1793 


Frankfurt/Main ; Michael R. Zeynel, 
85 Westendstrasse, Germany 


London E.C. 4 E. E. Schirmer, McGraw- 
Hill House, 95 Farringdon St., England 


Los Angeles 17 Robert Yocom, 1125 
West Sixth St., HUntley 2-5450 


New York 36 Knox Armstrong, 
B. A. Johnson, P. E. McPherson, Charles 
F, Onasch, L. Charles Todaro, 600 6th 
Ave., OXford 56-5959 


Philadelphia 3 .. William B. Hannum, Jr., 
6 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-4330 


Pittsburgh 22 . . Duncan C. Stephens, 
Room 1111 Henry W. Oliver Bldg., 
EXpress 1-1314 


San Francisco 4 William C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., DOuglas 2-4600 


St. Louis 8 J. Claussen, 3615 
Olive St., Bldg., JEfferson 
5-4867 


R. 
Continental 
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ADMINISTRATION 


control district in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 
* 

Wisconsin Price-Fixing: Wisconsin’s 
attorney general said last week he 
will appeal a state circuit court (Mil- 
waukee) ruling dismissing the state’s 
antitrust charges against three chem- 
ical companies. 

Dismissed were price-fixing charg- 
es against Dow Chemical Co., Col- 
umbia-Southern Chemical Corp. and 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. (Similar 
charges are still pending against Al- 
lied Chemical Corp. and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass.) The firms had moved 
for dismissal on grounds that the 
Federal Trade Commission entered 
the price-fixing investigation first, 
pre-empting state jurisdiction. FTC 
issued desist orders against the firms 
in °38, has been checking on com- 
pliance since then. 

The state attorney general’s office 
charged the companies with agreeing 
on a price for calcium chloride, sub- 
mitting identical bids to municipali- 
ties. Announcing the appeal, the at- 
torney general said, “The importance 
of maintaining state jurisdiction to 
enforce its antitrust laws is so great 
that I feel compelled to appeal . 
on the question of whether FTC en- 
forcement over 
state laws.” 


takes precedence 


KEY CHANGES 


Edwin C. McDonald and Maxwell 
W. Mackenzie to directors, Celanese 
Corp. of America (New York). 

Sam DuPree to director, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. (Akron, O.). 


Laurent Oppenheim, Jr., to direc- 
tor and vice-president, finance, Han- 
son-Van Winkle-Munning Co. (Mata- 
wan, N.J.). 


Hubbard S. Caven and Nelson My- 
ers to vice-presidents, Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co. (Houston, Tex.). 

James W. Swaine to vice-president, 
General Chemical Division, Allied 
Chemical Corp. (New York). 

Samuel A. McCain to vice-presi- 
dent, Corn Products Co. (New York). 

Roy T. Omundson to vice-presi- 
dent, Chemetron Corp. (Chicago). 

John B. Alexander to vice-presi- 
dent and chemical director, South- 
western Portland Cement Co. (Los 
Angeles). 


March 7, 1959 e Chemical Week 
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PLANTS & PROPERTIES 
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Allis-Chalmers 7’ x 50’ Dryer, Double 
shell, indirect-direct heat. Pen Westen Corp., 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila, 22, Pa. 
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ae Industrial Chemicals—Our growth 
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oy of operators a supervisor 
chemists in ee azo d fe and i 
Somelieice. Down gg know and many 
chemical im: 
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Available -1024, Chetnical 
Week. 
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will a: od P 


Manager Chem. Sales & Market a cael 9 
yrs. product and sales management. tic 


results in expanding sales. Organized new chem 
div, Have developed sr national markets for 
way of products, B.S.1939. PW-1072, Chemical 
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ceased 
of dollars 
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for immediate delivery. 


Write to 
acobowitz 3082 Main St., But. 
aa he -Y. Phone: st biog B 


Expanded Perlite Powder. Finely divided white 

siliceous inor; ae powder packed in 4 cu. ft. 50 tb, 
per sed as filler and extender in rig 

mae jo ceramics and plastics. Priced $50 

ton - f.o.b. Nashville, Tennessee. For samp 

information write Sales Manager, Chemical and 

“7 Tennessee Products & Chemical Corporation, 
. O.« Box 9, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


yen, Pi 
hi i a ee aat 


Ww. Lexington Blyd.— 
Milwatikes 17, Wis, 
Reactor 1347 S.S. New 4000 


gal, jktd. oo 9 
int. “iy ASME, Used cond. 1500 


Pf ler glass lined agit, jktd. poner 50Z¢ int. 
ae Os jkt ress, ; * dex P motor. Located 
foe hat s 1 97, Chemical Week ; 


Stainless Filter—Vertical leaf diatomaceous 
earth ‘filter, 240 ft. with feeder, immediate 
delivery. £S-1027, Chemical Week, 


Tanks—The inventory of glass-lined 
tanks anywhere. rite for tee —_ listi we stingy no obli- 

tion, immodinte | delive f of new. 
What do you need? Jaco oh ag iced, no Main St., 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


Tonk Trailers for Chemicals Stainiess Steel— 
d used. Hackett Tank Co, a P.O. Box 
803, Packers Sta. » Kansas City, A 1-2363. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1947-1949—100) 200.5 199.0 182.0 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 111.9 111.9 111.0 
Stock price index (11 firms, Standard & Poor’s) $1.31 49.68 48.71 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 2,481 2,449 1,475 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 13,259 13,156 12,338 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 7,208 7,262 6,808 


EMPLOYMENT (production workers, thousands) 


Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All manufacturing 11,812 11,946 
Nondurable goods 5,098 5,197 : 
Chemicals and allied products $14.7 516.5 525.3 


12,024 
= Bh 
Paper and allied products 439.8 443.1 
Rubber products 199.5 198.4 
Petroleum and coal products 152.8 155.3 


thousonds FACTORY SHIPMENTS OF RADIO & TV SETS million SHIPMENTS OF EXPLOSIVES 


of units pounds 


444.8 
200.9 
161.0 


APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 





Have you a spot for potassium nitrite ? 


You can now obtain high purity potassium nitrite 
in carloads or truckloads from B&A®. 


Perhaps its properties may meet a special re- 
quirement you’ve been trying to fill. Or you may 
want to apply it as others have—as a heat exchange 
medium or as a corrosion inhibitor. 


Baker & Adamson offers two grades of potas- 
sium nitrite: Crystal Technical, in 200 lb. poly- 
. Crystal Reagent, 
in 100 lb. polyethylene-lined drums. 


ethylene-lined steel drums. . 


Mail coupon for technical data, samples. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6G, N. Y. 


Physical and Chemical Properties: 


white to cream-colored 
deliquescent small crystals 


Appearance 


Molecular Weight 
Melting Point 
Decomposition starts slightly above the melting point. 


Solubility: Very soluble in water and ammonium hydroxide; 
slightly soluble in alcohol. 





Baker & Adamson® Fine Chemicals 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send: [] Technical data [] Samples 
Name____ 

Title 

Company 


Address 








City es 
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